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A long complete romance of the 
‘THE BLUE LAGOON ’ 


The Girl of the Golden Reef 
(Ready To-dw) HI. de Vere STACPOOLE 7/6 net 


Son of the Gods by Rex Beach | Money and other Stories by Karel Capek 
(Author of ‘‘ Padlocked,” etc.) He was a prince and a millionaire, but he 


found that the beautiful girl he loved wanted only the success his money Foreword by JOHN GALSWORTHY. = Karel Capek is best known to us 
could buy. And it seemed that the only price she was unwilling to pay was English as the forceful and original author of ‘“ R.U.R.” and the ‘“ Insect 
marriage to a Chinaman. Mr. Beach, great teller of tales, has told here an Play.” These stories are penetrating, they are unusual, they have power 
amazing story. (Ready September 6) and they have flavour. (Extract from the Foreword.) (Ready To-day} 


The Unknown Goddess . Find the Lady 
a - 
by Austin Philips by Douglas Walshe 
(Author of * The Man in the Night Mail Train,” etc.) (Author of ‘‘ The Man Behind the Curtain.”) A study 
A romance . . . a mystery story of the G.P.O. by an of a brilliant lawyer obsessed by the cruel idea of 
author who himself was literally born and bred in that revenging himself on a Society that had snubbed him 
great Service ... full of dramatic happenings and od 


5 y I in his youth. An intriguing story that holds the 
sustained interest, and above all of accurate informa- attention from the first page to the last. (Ready) 
tion. (Ready To-day) - 


NEW MYSTERY STORIES 
Moslem Jane Compiled by The Splash of a Wave 


by Norma Lorimer § Cynthia Asquith by Simon Dare 


B F te ‘ dt pical and (Author of ‘‘A Beggar-man Came,” etc.) Sadly 
— peice we ee 0 8 ee ae handicapped by impoverishment and with an unsym- 
emotional English maiden whose or to aegt not pathetic father, Lallie and Naomi Marsh found that 
sufficient to prevent her temperamental swain from Cc ° ° ee ea aa : Kevmet ia 

: 5 8 The * : F ontributors include: even in the seclusion of their peaceful Sussex home, 
4 mye “an pp life was a hard business, filled with perplexing thoughts 
Daily Telegraph. , (Ready To-day) E. F. Benson and with difficulties to be overcome. (Ready) 


The Men of Moon Mountain M. R. James The Man in the Pig Mask 
Katharine Newlin Burt Hugh Walpole by C. Thurley Stoneham 
Author of “The Grey Parrot,” etc.). The story of illionaire is , imagine, 

| casas ealaaantener toe waeeiae ae teak tee W. B. Maxwell Be de 2 einen 2 ot ee ee 
the advance guard of democracy’s invasion, of his 


‘ : in the kidnapping of rich men. This book literally 
self-found and prosperous solitude. Against him and Walter de la Mare teems with excitement, and in the background— 
his primitive son are arrayed the forces of law and 


diabolically clever—is the Man in the Pig Mask! 
order. (Ready September 6) Mrs. Belloc Lowndes iabolically clever—i g 


The Romantic Prince by RAFAEL SABATINI } Young Apollo (3rd Imp.) by ANTHONY GIBBS 
Himself and Mr. Ratkes by W. B. MAXWELL W. Somerset Maug am This Way to Fortune by GEORGE WOOEN 


Blackshirt Again (5th Imp.) by BRUCE GRAEME The Devil and the Deep Sea by ELIZABETH JOROAN 
Lucky Star ‘by OWEN RUTTER The Cup and the Lip by M. P. WILLCOCKS 


Rebecca West’s 


great new novel 


HARRIET HUME 


will be published on the 13th September. 
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DUKE OF YORK‘S. Wed., Thurs., Sat., 2.30. “ TESS 0’ D'URBERVILLES.” LONDON PAY. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. “WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 1 
GAIETY. Tues. & Fri., 2.30. “LOVE LIES.” LYRIC, Hammersmith. Wed., Sat., 2.30. LA VIE PARISIENNE. - 
CARRICK. Mon., Thurs., 2.15. “THESE PRETTY THINGS.” PRINCE OF WALES. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. JOURNEY’S END. 
HIPPODROME. \Vec., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. “MR. CINDERS.” WYNDHAWM’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. “THE SKIN CAME.” 
HIS MAJESTY’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. BITTER SWEET. 
} 
\ 
THEATRES. VARIETIES. ' 
ALDWYCH (Gerrard 2304.) COLISEUM. Charing Cross. (Ger. 7540.) Three Times Daily, 2.15, 5.15, 8.15. A 
NIGHTLY, 8.15. MATINEE, WED., 2.30. CRAKS SREERRATIONAL } 
+ UP OF KINDNESS.” VARIETY PROGRAMME L 
Ac : Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. I 
TOM WALLS and RALPH LYNN. A 
DUKE OF YORK'’S. (Ger. 0313.) SMOKING. EVENINGS, at 8.30 CINEMAS. . 
“TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES.”’ EMPIRE, Leicester Square. Con., Noon—Midnight. Suns., 6.0—11 p.m. S 
TREMENDOUS TRIPLE PROGRAMME. q 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.30. S 1 
(1) ‘“* THE SILENT HOUSE.’’ A Super-Mystery Film. 
GAIETY. (Gerr. 2780.) EVENINGS, 815. Mats., Tues. and Fri., 2.30 (2) ** THE MAN HIGHER UP.’ 100% Talking—100% Dramatic. . 
LOVE LIES” A New Musical Play (3) ‘* MADAME Q.’’ An All-Talking Travesty of ‘MADAME X.” I 
“é . i i . cnmtnennas meee sansineiieninacenen 
LADDIE CLIFF STANLEY LUPINO. PICCADILLY. Daily, 2.30 & 8.30. Sundays, 6.0 & 8.30. R 
Madge Elliott. ” Cyril Ritchard. Connie Emerald. SEE and HEAR LOIS WILSON and H. B. WARNER in 
a ‘““THE GAMBLERS.” 
GARRICK, (Gerr. 9%15 EVGS., 845. MATS., MON., THURS., 2.15. Warner Bros. VITAPHONE Talking Picture. 
All Seats Bookable. 5 
ATHENE SEYLER, MARIE LOHR, LAWRENCE GROSSMITH. oo ee Regent 4506 
Preceded at 8.15 by “SCRAPS,” by Gertrude Jennings. REGAL. Marble Arch. (Paddington 9911.) 
— — TO-DAY. 
HIPPODROME, London. All Seats bookable. Ger. 0650. THE ONE AND ONLY 
EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., 2.30. BROADWAY 
a with 
““MR. CINDERS.” A New Musical Comedy GLENN TRYON, EVELYN BRENT and a 
BINNIE HALE. BOBBY HOWES. MYRNA KENNEDY. P 
ALL STAR CAST. S 
HIS MAJESTY’S. NIGHTLY, et 830. Mats, Wed. & Sat. 230. CONTINUOUS DAILY, 130-11. SUNDAYS, 611. 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. (Holborn 3703.) 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S PRODUCTION 
: ne Week of September 2nd. DAILY from 12.8. (Sundays, 6, 7.40 & 9.20.) al 
BITTER SWEET. “THE SHAKEDOWN,” a Dramatic Boxing ” Talkie,” starring James Murray tc 
Book, Lyrics and Music by NOEL COWARD. P — a ~? nt; Meitich Movietone tata ; a eal fi ir 
Also Mon., Tues. & Wed. Maria Corda and Jameson Thomas in TESHA 
(silent). Also rhurs., Fri. & Sat. John Gilbert and Greta Garbo in al 
LONDON PAVILION. EVGS., 830. Mats., Tues. & Thurs., 230. “ LOVE” (silent). b 
2 B. COCHRAN’S 1929 REVUE 
a ; , CONCERTS. S 
“WAKE UP AND DREAM. ms 
QUEEN’S HALL. Sole Lessees—Chappell & Co., Ltd. el 
LYRIC Hammersmith. Riverside 3012. EVENINGS, at 8H BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION. 
4 
LA VIE PARISIENNE Music by Offenbach. PROMENADE B.B.C. CONCERTS. > 
Produced by NIGEL PLAYFAIR. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. NIGHTLY, at 8. (FULL PROGRAMMES NOW READY.) | 
$$ —$—$<—_—_———_— SIR HENRY J. WOOD - 
PRINCE OF WALES. EVGS.,8.0. MATS., THURS., SAT., 2.50, Gerr. 7482. AND HIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. hi 
“ JOURNEY’S END.” 2s. to 7s. 6d, at Agents, and Chappell’s, Queen’s Hall. a 
“4ll London should flock to see it.’-—HANNEN SWAFFER. ‘ G 
seeeeincpemennenaed NEXT WEEK'S DIARY. te 
7 IN’S. (Ger. 1243.) At 8.40. TUES., FRI., 2.30. LAST WEEK ’ — ; : 
ST. ATEN MONDAY. Coliseum. Anton Dolin Ballet, Franklin Dyall, mn 
‘“A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT.”’ Horace Kenney. 
Garrick. ‘“S ” at 8.15, by Gertrude Jennings . 
: : Te ee rrick. craps,”” at 8.15, by Gertrude Jennings. : 
DNA BEST CATHLEEN NESBITT. DORA GREGORY. : as J aT ea ; 
HERBERT MARSHALL. ATHOLE STEWART. CM. LOWNE. Empire. The Silent House, The Man Higher in 
Bee ania eee Up,”’ and ‘‘ Madame Q.”’ th 
sia , i Piccadilly. ‘‘ The Gamblers,”’ preceded by Vitaphone ) 
VAUDEVILLE. EVGS., at 8.30. Ger. 3815. Varieties. wi 
RETURN OF THE CO-OPTIMISTS. Regal. ‘“‘ Broadway,’”’ with Evelyn Brent, Gienn m 
Tryon and Myrna Kennedy. 
No further Matinees during Rehearsal of New Autumn Programme: Next Stoll Picture Theatre. Entire Week. ‘‘ The Shake- 
Matinee, Monday, September 9th. ; down,”’ a Drametic Boxing ‘‘ Talkie.” 
ciara TUESDAY. Adelphi. ‘* Brothers,’’ presented by Edgar Wallace. 
WYNDHAM’S. “THE SKIN GAME.” as Vaudeville. ‘* The Co-optimists.”” New Programme. fo 
tunes we 600 Gee THURSDAY. Stoll Picture Theatre. ‘‘ Love” (silent), Tolstoi’s Se 
& tragiComedy by GALS . famous creation ‘‘ Anna Karenina,’ with John 
EVENINGS, 8.40 MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30 Gilbert and Greta Garbo. ha 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


N the early hours of Wednesday morning a meeting 
1: The Hague Conference, called to put an end to 

a situation which appeared to offer no prospect of 
a successful outcome, reached agreement. The Four 
Powers at last made proposals acceptable to Mr. 
Snowden. Precise details of the new terms are not 
available as we go to press, and the accounts available 
are somewhat confused, but it seems clear that the 
total British share of the Reparation receipts is to be 
increased by the equivalent of £2 millions annually, 
and that our share of the unconditional annuity is to 
be increased by £4,800,000. Furthermore, to meet Mr. 
Snowden’s objection to deliveries in kind, Italy has 
undertaken that the Italian State Railways will pur- 
chase one million tons of British coal yearly for three 
years. Unless there is some catch in these proposals, 
they amount to meeting Mr. Snowden’s claims to the 
extent of about 80 per cent; and, since Mr. Snowden 
has declared himself satisfied, there is not likely to be 
a serious catch. The proposals are contingent on 
Germany’s assent on certain matters. These appear 
to involve an increase of the unconditional annuities 
in the earlier years against a corresponding decrease in 
the latter years, and possibly the sacrifice of her claim 
in respect of the unallocated surpluses. But it is clear 
that no increase is proposed in the total annuities for 
which she is liable. Italy, it appears, is to forgo £1 
million, France £700,000, and Belgium £100,000. 

* * * 

This last-minute offer represents a sudden leap 
forward which is in remarkable contrast to the virtual 
failure to advance at all in the previous offers which 
had been put forward. As late as Monday the Powers 


solemnly submitted to Mr. Snowden proposals which 
were virtually identical with those which he had 
previously rejected, and which it must have been clear 
that he would regard as totally inadequate. At the 
time, indeed, it was shrewdly observed that there 
was ground for hoping that the last word had not been 
spoken in the consideration that it was difficult to 
believe that the Powers did nothing more in forty-eight 
hours of conference than put in writing their old offer 
with a few unimportant changes. It is impossible not 
to connect the contrast between the ludicrous offer of 
Monday and the satisfactory offer of Tuesday with the 
varying rumours about Mr. MacDonald’s intentions of 
flying to The Hague. The Latin States evidently 
calculated throughout on the Prime Minister refusing 
to allow the Conference to break down, and waited 
accordingly up to the very last moment before dis- 
closing that they were ready to make concessions 
after all. 
* * * 

The result is primarily a triumph for Mr. Snowden, 
who returns to Britain with an extraordinary popu- 
larity of a national character, such as has rarely been 
won by any statesman in time of peace. Indeed, his 
popularity is probably most intense among his political 
opponents and the better-to-do classes, though this 
state of affairs will certainly not survive Budget day. 
Those who are most doubtful as to the wisdom of his 
policy cannot fail to recognize the character and the 
courage that went to achieve his victory. For Mr. 
Snowden must have encountered many misgivings in 
the Cabinet before he set out for The Hague, and, how- 
ever loyally he may have been formally supported, he 
must have been conscious that he was assuming a big 
personal responsibility. The slightest failure of his 
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nerve or assurance, and very likely Mr. MacDonald 
would have flown to The Hague after all. 


* * * 


The disturbances in Palestine have swelled to 
formidable dimensions. From Haifa to Hebron the 
Arab population has fallen on the Jews. Every impor- 
tant town in the country has been the theatre of san- 
guinary riots and the abominable conflict seems to be 
spreading to the country hamlets. In some places the 
Arabs have put their victims to torture, and one of the 
worst features of a bad business is that the greater pro- 
portion of the Jewish casualties have been suffered by 
peaceable country people, long settled in Palestine, 
and having no connection with the more militant sec- 
tion of Zionists, whom the Arabs accuse of having pro- 
voked the conflict. The list of casualties shows, 
however, that there has been fighting as well as 
massacre. ‘The !atest oflicial report gives the dead as: 
Jews, 98; Christians, 4; Moslems, 46; and the wounded 
as: Jews, 269; Christians, 39; Moslems, 118. Both 
‘ British and American citizens are among the dead, and 
specia! regret will be felt at the murder of Mr. Harold 
Wiener, a brilliant scholar, who had devoted himself for 
many years to the cause of Jewish-Moslem co-operation. 
So far, fortunately, the trouble has not spread to 
Syria, where the Jewish quarter of Damascus is pro- 
tected by French troops; but the Jews there have 
considered it wise to dissociate themselves from the 
extreme Zionist policy. 


a ca * 


The United States Government has felt sufficiently 
disturbed to make direct representations to the Foreign 
Office as to the protection of American lives and pro- 
perty, but has disavowed any intention of sending a 
United States cruiser to the scene of the troubles. Such 
action would, indeed, be superfluous, for reinforcements 
of British troops are pouring into Palestine, and, in 
Jerusalem itself, the situation already appears to be in 
hand. The task of the Administration is, undoubtedly, 
very difficult. Any step they may take will certainly 
involve charges of partiality from one, if not from both 
parties—such charges have been a commonplace of 
Palestinian politics ever since the institution of the 
mandate—but severe measures, including probably a 
house-to-house search for arms, will be necessary in 
order to prevent a recrudescence or extension of the 
outbreak. (An obvious difficulty arises here, in that 
it is far easier to disarm the Jews than the Arabs, but 
the former must be fully protected if they are deprived 
of the means of self-defence.) Further, the restoration 
of order must be followed by a searching inquiry into 
the origins of conflict, the identity of the guilty 
parties, and the manner in which the responsibilities of 
the Government have been discharged. 


* * - 


The immediate, ostensible causes of the outbreak 
are becoming clearer. The Arabs allege that the Jews 
were attempting to graft upon their immemorial right 
of private devotions before the Wailing Wall, a claim 
to perform religious ceremonies of a public, ritual 
character, on Arab ground immediately adjoining one 
of the Moslem Holy Places. The Islamic religion is 
tolerant of private devotion by non-Moslems, but all 
public worship by Christians or Jews falls within the 
severe Moslem laws relating to idolatrous practices, and 
the report that the Holy Places were being polluted in 
this way was quite sufficient to rouse an ignorant and 
fanatical peasantry to fever heat. The Jews, on their 
part, strenuously deny that they were doing anything 
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which was not sanctioned by immemorial custom, and 
contend that they were being interfered with in their 
admitted rights. A fuller account of this dispute is 
given by a contributor on another page. Behind the 
contentions of both sides lies the bitter hostility be- 
tween Arabs and Jews which has made the administra- 
tion of the Palestine mandate such a thorny task. The 
chief charge against the Administration is that it had 
failed to take the precautions called for by the growing 
tension between Jews and Arabs. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that these sudden outbreaks of fanati- 
cism are extremely difficult to guard against, except by 
the presence of a very large garrison, which would have 
been resented by Jews and Moslems alike. 


* * * 


The obstinacy displayed at The Hague is illustrated 
by the fact that the Conference continued well over its 
scheduled time. The Foreign Ministers of Britain, 
France, and Germany were all due at Geneva for the 
opening of the League Council meeting on Friday morn- 
ing. This, in itself, may have given Mr. Snowden a 
certain tactical advantage, for he had no such pressing 
engagement. Mr. Henderson, on the other hand, has 
had to go straight from The Hague to Geneva in order 
to be there in time. The business of the Council will 
be mainly of the ** hardy annual” or “ perennial ” 
description, but the Report of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission may afford an opportunity for some reflec- 
tions on Britain’s administration of Palestine. The 
Assembly opens on Monday, and Mr. MacDonald pro- 
poses to attend the first few sessions, and to speak him- 
self on Tuesday. He will presumably announce the 
immediate signature of the Optional Clause, and there 
is some reason to think that this will be done without 
formal reservations, though a general statement of the 
British attitude towards arbitration may be made. 


* * * 


Fifty-three State-Members of the League will be 
represented at the Assembly; the Argentine being the 
only Member which is not sending delegates. An 
important item on the agenda is the election of three 
Council Members to take the places vacated on the 
rotation principle by Poland, Roumania, and Chile. 
Poland is a candidate for re-election, but there is a 
strong feeling in the Assembly that the representative 
Members of the Council should genuinely rotate. New 
Judges have also to be elected to the Permanent Court, 
and it is expected that Sir Cecil Hurst will be one of 
the successful candidates. So far as his personal quali- 
fications are concerned, Sir Cecil is admirably fitted to 
discharge the duties of the office, and his long experi- 
ence of League affairs would no doubt be useful at The 
Hague. Considerable doubts have, however, been 
expressed in some quarters as to the desirability of 
appointing a Civil Servant, however distinguished, to 
an international judicial post. Sir Cecil has, of course, 
been legal adviser to the Foreign Office for a lengthy 
period. 

* * * 

The Board of Arbitration in the cotton trade 
adopted the familiar course of splitting the difference, 
i.e., they awarded the employers exactly half the wages 
reduction they had claimed. They arrived at this 
decision after two days—listening to the statements 
of the representatives of the two sides, urging them 
to make another attempt to settle their differences by 
agreement, and, on their failure to do so, promptly 
pronouncing their award. Obviously, an award so 
reached cannot inspire respect as a scientific contribu- 
tion to waage fixing. But equally obviously, no other 
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solution than a rough-and-ready one was open to them; 
and it would have been less honest and probably more 
irritating to the trade if they had attempted to give 
more plausibility to their award by fixing on a less 
manifestly rough-and-ready figure. Meanwhile, nego- 
tiations are still dragging on for a reduction of wages 
in the woollen industry. The operatives’ leaders 
recommended an offer of a reduction of 7} per cent., 
but were repudiated by their association, and the 
woollen operatives at present adhere, as did the cotton 
operatives, to an offer of arbitration. This, as in the 
case of cotton, the employers refuse. But as they have 
reduced their demand to one for a 9 per cent. reduc- 
tion, it ought to be possible to compose the dispute 
without a stoppage. 


* * * 


The draft Constitution of the Labour Party, which 
is to be submitted to the Annual Conference at Brighton 
at the end of September, has been hailed in some 
quarters as a measure which broadens the basis of the 
Party and thereby threatens the Liberal Party with 
extinction. This suggestion is founded upon a pro- 
vision for the enrolment at headquarters, as ‘** National 
Associate Members,’’ of people who want to join the 
Labour Party but do not wish to belong to a local 
association. There is, however, in the draft Constitu- 
tion another provision which has not attracted so much 
attention, but which, in our judgment, would do far 
more to discourage people from joining the Party than 
the facility already mentioned would do to encourage 
new members. Each individual member of a local 
Labour Party, and each National Associate Member 
would by this Constitution be compelled, if eligible, 
to be a member of a trade union recognized by the 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress. Not 
only does this endorse and emphasize the industrial 
basis of the Labour Party, which many people regard 
as its greatest weakness, but it raises a very real prac- 
tical difficulty for a large number of Labour supporters. 
There are many occupations, especially in the South 
of England, in which it is felt to be a positive draw- 
back to belong to the appropriate trade union; and 
recognition by the General Council is no guarantee that 
a union will be either strong or wisely governed. It 
may safely be predicted, therefore, that this proposal 
will give rise to heated discussion at the Conference. 
Already the Portsmouth Labour Party has given 
notice to make its adoption conditional upon the inser- 
tion of a similar clause in the Standing Orders of the 
Trades Union Congress. 


* * * 


The Registrar-General’s Statistical Review for 
1928, Part I., has now been issued. The birth-rate, 
16.7, was the lowest ever recorded, except for that of 
1927, which was 16.6. The death-rate was also excep- 
tionally low at 11.7, but this is attributed to the excep- 
tionally mild weather in the first quarter of 1928. 
Another Report which has appeared this week, that of 
Sir George Newman, the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Ministry of Health, expresses the view that we are now 
** almost within sight of a stationary population *’; the 
rate of increase as measured by births over deaths being 
only five per thousand. This is a condition which has 
its uncomfortable aspects, such as the increasing 
average age of the population. But we have only to 
think for a moment of what our plight would be if the 
birth-rate had not declined, to be fully reconciled to 
that phenomenon. The most disturbing feature of the 
vital statistics is the high maternal mortality rate which 
reached in 1928 the highest figure ever recorded. We 
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wonder how far the habit of pillion-riding is respon- 
sible for this phenomenon, which is in such marked 
contrast with the general trend of the mortality 
statistics. 

* * * 


A case which is being heard by the New York 
Supreme Court may throw a valuable light on the 
methods adopted by certain armament firms in pro- 
moting the sale of their wares. Mr. William B. Shearer, 
an American writer on naval subjects, is suing the Great 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Docks Company, and the 
Brown Boveri Electric Corporation for £10,000 in 
respect of ** services rendered and expenses incurred ”’ 
at the Geneva Naval Conference in 1927. It is not, of 
course, possible to say, at this stage, whether Mr. 
Shearer was in any sense employed by the firms men- 
tioned. All we know is that he did write a number of 
bitter articles attacking the British Admiralty at the 
time of the Conference, and that he is now demanding 
pay from American shipbuilders for so doing. The case 
is attracting considerable attention in the United States, 
and if it should result in associating the American Big 
Navy movement with the armament makers’ propa- 
ganda, the task of President Hoover and Mr. Mac- 
Donald in preparing the public mind for limitation and 
reduction will be considerably facilitated. 


* * * 


The Russian Government have at last made a move 
in their dispute with Nanking, but so cautiously that 
it is difficult to say whether it really improves the 
chances of a satisfactory negotiation. Karakhan, the 
Commissary for Foreign Affairs, has sent a Note to 
the Chinese Minister in Berlin in which he states that 
the Russian Government is willing to negotiate, on 
condition that a Russian manager is at once appointed 
to the Chinese Eastern Railway. This is something of 
a withdrawal from the previous Soviet demand that 
the status quo should be completely restored on the 
railway before negotiations began. But there is a 
danger that the Note may be interpreted by the Chinese 
as the old claim redrafted. The Russian Note also con- 
tains a nasty reference to the consequences of a refusal 
to agree. This may be the merest bluff, but it is aecom- 
panied by extraordinary military preparations on the 
frontier. It is not disguised that General Galens, 
formerly a military adviser to the Nanking Govern- 
ment, has reached Manchuria, and that parades and 
military reviews are being held at all the main points of 
concentration. 

* * * 


The relations between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 
have been sensibly improved by a sudden and most 
unexpected act of courtesy and moderation on the part 
of the Yugoslavs. It will be remembered that they 
recently added a new point of controversy with Bulgaria 
to the numerous other outstanding issues by complain- 
ing that M. Radoslavoff, the ex-Prime Minister, who 
declared war upon Serbia and the Entente, had been 
allowed to return to his native country to die in poverty 
and discredit. The Yugoslav Government have now 
accepted the Bulgarian explanations in a very friendly 
Note, and it is to be hoped that this Note, which is 
entirely different in tone and substance from those pre- 
sented at Sofia for many months past, indicates a real 
desire in Belgrade to improve the relations between the 
two countries, and to enable peasants who have the 
misfortune to live near the frontier to live in peace on 
their farms. They have been the worst victims of the 
comitadji policy of the last year. 
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MR. SNOWDEN’S VICTORY 
—AND AFTER 
R. SNOWDEN has achieved his purpose. He 


has positively succeeded in getting good terms for 

the British taxpayer in an international financial 
deal. This is certainly a remarkable feat. Moreover, 
the sum of money which Mr. Snowden has secured for us 
may prove substantial, by no means to be despised. The 
event shows that Mr. Snowden had measured his forces 
rightly, so far at least as this particular Conference was 
concerned. The repercussions of the affair on the larger 
interests of the shaping of international relations have 
still to reveal themselves; but, if we can only keep our 
heads about what has happened, we may hope that 
these repercussions will not prove formidable. There 
is, as yet, therefore, no good reason to dissent from 
the congratulations which the British public is so 
liberally bestowing on Mr. Snowden. 

But the condition about keeping our heads is vital. 
So many extraordinary things have been said in such 
surprising quarters during the past few weeks that it 
may be well to point out that Mr. Snowden’s stand at 
The Hague does nothing to usher in a new and better 
era for mankind. He has fought stubbornly and 
brusquely for our national material interests in a matter 
where they conflicted with the material interests of 
other countries, and he has refused to be diverted from 
his purpose by any reminders of the supreme impor- 
tance of international goodwill or by any warnings as 
to the consequences of a breakdown. His action may 
have been thoroughly justified, and in a certain sense 
salutary, just as it may sometimes be justifiable and 
salutary for an individual to make a firm stand against 
an extortionate hotel-bill, and to turn a deaf ear to 
all complaints from the innkeeper that different conduct 
is expected uf a gentleman. An individual who makes 
such a stand may reasonably feel pleased when he suc- 
ceeds in getting something knocked off the bill. But 
it becomes dangerous if he is so proud of his triumph as 
to turn it into a principle of conduct and go about 
boasting that he is a man who never allows himself to 
be ** done.’’ It becomes still more dangerous if he 
persuades himself that by standing out obstinately in 
every transaction of life for what he conceives to be 
his rights he is performing a public service and pro- 
moting plain and honest dealing. 

The parallel of the exorbitant hotel-bill is apposite 
in so far that it says the utmost that can be said for 
Mr. Snowden’s stand. It is our case, the case which 
Mr. Snowden put for us at The Hague, that the parallel 
fairly describes the distribution of Reparations pro- 
posed in the Young Report. But the matter looks 
differently in Continental eyes, and we must beware of 
attributing to the Latin States the simple psychology 
of the extortionate innkeeper. One of the drawbacks 
of the general policy of always insisting firmly on your 
rights is that rights and wrongs are apt in this world to 
be a complicated, confused affair ; and nowhere are they 
more complicated and confused than in regard to our 
post-war heritage of inter-Governmental debts. 
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To us the issue is a simple one. The way in which 
Reparations should be shared out among the creditor 
States was settled long ago, after fierce controversy, at 
Spa. The fact that it is necessary to scale down the 
total payments supplies no ground for altering their 
distribution. To attempt to alter them to our especial 
and almost exclusive disadvantage is to exploit our 
reasonableness, our dislike of entering into an impasse, 
our steadfast support of the pacification of Europe. 

That is our case; and, for our part, we think it is a 
strong one; but let us first see what there is that can 
fairly be urged on the other side. Italy, to whom the 
Young Committee awarded the greater part of what 
they took from us, has plausible grounds for complain- 
ing of the Spa percentages. She obtained at Spa a 
comparatively small share of German Reparations, be- 
cause she was to receive a much larger share of Austrian 
and Bulgarian Reparations, and these sources of 
revenue have failed her. Account was taken of this 
fact in the debt settlements made with her by our- 
selves and by the United States. But she is liable to 
pay out more under debts than she stands to get in 
under Reparations, and the increased share awarded to 
her under the Young Report did no more than enable 
her to secure ** cover ’’ on Balfour Note lines. So much 
for Italy. What of France? The Young Report did not 
materially increase her share; but it left it intact. 
Why, if concessions to Italy are called for, should they 
come entirely out of our share, and not in due propor- 
tion out of that of France, especially as France stands 
to get a substantial surplus over her debt payments? 
Well, there is the argument that the French claim to 
Reparations is based on stronger moral grounds than 
ours, hers arising mainly under the head of devastation, 
ours mainly under the more dubious head of ** pen- 
sions.”” 

It is not our purpose to suggest that these argu- 
ments constitute a valid case. Far from it. In so far 
as the Italian claim rests on the Balfour Note prin- 
ciple of the reasonableness of obtaining cover against 
debt payments, her claim is certainly no stronger than 
our own; and we can see no justice in applying this 
principle equally to both countries as regards future 
payments only, while ignoring our so-called ‘‘ arrears,”’ 
i.e., the heavy deficit which we have accumulated since 
settling with the United States. In so far as the Italian 
claim rests on the failure of Austrian Reparations, it 
has been allowed for already, as has been indicated, in 
the debt settlements. The same remark holds good of 
the French argument. Taking the whole complex of 
financial arrangements, Repara- 
tions and Spa percentages, debt settlements between 
ourselves and our creditors, between ourselves and our 
debtors, and between our debtors and our creditors, it 
cannot reasonably be maintained that the resultant 
effect has been such as to favour us in comparison with 
the Latin States. And, if that cannot be maintained, 
the case in equity for modifying the Spa percentages to 
our disadvantage collapses altogether. 


inter-Governmental 


That, at least, is our view, as it is the view of 
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most Englishmen, but the merits of the matter are not 
so clear and simple that other views cannot be held 
quite sincerely in other countries. We must not, there- 
fore, expect the outside world to regard Mr. Snowden’s 
triumph at The Hague in quite the light in which we 
see it. What Mr. Snowden has demonstrated is not in 
the least the soundness of his case, but the efficacy of 
his method. He has got his way by standing out to 
the bitter end and confronting others with the prospect 
of that serious chaos which would have followed the 
break-up of the Conference. Such triumphs are 
dangerous, especially if we boast too loudly about them. 
They are apt to provoke resentment and to stimulate 
emulation. 

Thus, while Mr. Snowden has won for us a pros- 
pective £2 millions a year, for which in our present 
economic circumstances we must necessarily feel grate- 
ful, we must not expect to find that he has facilitated 
the general tasks of our diplomacy. We may suspect, 
for example, that he has not made it easier to get 
a general disarmament agreement when the time 
arrives to submit the results of the Anglo-American 
discussions to Continental inspection. We may 
suspect, again, that he has not made it easier to 
persuade the Continent to move forward along the 
paths mapped out by the World Economic Conference. 
The danger that progress in such matters may be 
arrested by some ebullition of national self-assertive- 
ness must be in some degree increased by the dramatic 
exhibition of national self-assertiveness which Mr. 
Snowden himself has given. We cannot, of course, 
allow the possibility of such reactions to deter us unduly 
from standing up for our own interests. But we must 
not make the mistake of supposing, as is actually 
suggested in some quarters, that Mr. Snowden has 
made a positive contribution to the constructive work 
of peace. 

In one respect, however, Mr. Snowden’s success 
at The Hague may prove helpful to the Government 
in carrying out a liberal foreign policy. It will arm 
them effectively against domestic critics of the Jingo 
school. If, for example, the Government had anything 
to fear before from the attack which may be expected 
in the autumn from the Conservative benches upon 
their Egyptian policy, they have certainly nothing to 
fear now. They have established a claim to be vigilant 
custodians of the national interests which will draw 
the sting from all particular charges of ‘* sloppy sur- 
render ”’ for a long period to come. 


THe Countess Totstoy’s Later Drary.—In our 
next four issues we shall publish extracts from the 
authorized translation, by Alexander Werth, of the 
Countess Tolstoy’s diary from 1891-1897. In view of the 
great interest aroused by the earlier portion of this diary, 
the extracts now to be published will certainly attract 
widespread attention. 
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RELIGION AND POLITICS 
IN PALESTINE 


[From 1918-1920, Mr. Horace B. Samuel was Judge of 
First Instance in Palestine, and for some time Presiding 
Judge in the Court of Appeal. Subsequently, he prac- 
tised as a lawyer in Palestine until 1928.—Ep., NaTION.] 

T is proposed, in the light of the writer’s experience of 
Tu political history of the country from 1918 to 1928, 

to offer some observations first on the Wailing Wall 
question itself, and then, in a subsequent article, on the 
general Arab outbreak which would appear to have been 
engineered by a deft exploitation of that question. 

In the first place, it should be realized that religion in 
Palestine is not merely an expression of spiritual emotion : 
it is in many cases fetishistic in the sense of being closely 
associated and identified with inanimate places and objects. 
It is also the expression of political allegiance or aspiration 
in much the same way as in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in England Catholicism became identified with 
Jacobitism, and Protestantism with adherence to the 
Houses of Orange or of Hanover. Thus in modern Pales- 
tine Mahommedanism becomes identified with Arab 
nationalism, Judaism with Zionism (even among free- 
thinking Jews), Roman Catholicism with Italian political 
prestige (and to some extent with French), the Greek 
Orthodox priesthood with Hellenism, and so on. Belonging 
to a religious creed implies not merely the acceptance of 
a particular set of theological tenets, but in many cases 
adherence to a political national club out to score off its 
rivals to the best of its ability. It is not without its 
significance that in modern Arabic the practical equiva- 
lent of “damn you”? is ‘* curse your religion ”’ (Yel el 
Dinak). The matter is complicated by the competition 
among the various sects for domination over the various 
shrines. In the Holy Sepulchre itself the Latins, the 
Greeks, the Armenians, the Copts, and the Abyssinians 
all have their claims, and the Easter solemnities are not 
infrequently celebrated by good old Bank Holiday rows 
among the priests and the worshippers. Similar complica- 
tions arise in the Church of Nativity, where in the last year 
there was an unedifying fracas in which a priest’s head 
came into collision with a brass candlestick with the result 
that the brass candlestick got badly bent. 

Now, though the Mandate has been in force since 
September 29th, 1923, the Palestine Government has only 
been able to tinker in a provisional and tentative manner 
with these various problems, and has not been able to 
deal with them in a final and effective manner. The 
reason for this is Article 14 of the Mandate, which runs as 
follows :— 

‘* A Special Commission shall be appointed by the 
Mandatory to study, define, and determine the rights 
and claims in connection with the Holy Places, and the 
rights and claims relating to the different religious com- 
munities in Palestine. The method of nomination, the 
composition, and the functions of this Commission 
shall be submitted to the Council of the League for its 
approval, and the Commission shall not be appointed or 
enter upon its functions without the approval of the 
Council.” 

Whether or not His Majesty’s Government has ever applied 
or ever proposes to apply to the Council for the necessary 
approval is a question which might be put with advantage 
when Parliament next meets. Anyway, there has been 
no Commission. 

One might think that in these circumstances the 
various disputants would be left to their own legal devices, 
and that the matter might be threshed out in the Courts 
by, say, an action by one Christian community for a 
declaration from the Land Court that it had a right to 
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brawl in some particular aisle in the Holy Sepulchre; an 
action by the Supreme Moslem Council to restrain Jews from 
trespassing on the Wailing Wall by kissing it or by inserting 
petitions in its crevices, or an action by the Jewish com- 
munity to restrain Arab drivers from carting manure across 
the pavement of the Wailing Wall as being a place to which 
they claim to have established by prescription a definite 
praying easement. On the contrary. By the Palestine 
{Holy Places) Order-in-Council, 1924 :— 
notwithstanding 
Palestine Order-in-Council, 
or Law in Palestine, no 
Holy Pla 
Palestine, or the right 


anything to the contrary in the 
1922, or in any Ordinance 
matter in connection 
religious buildings or sites in 
claims relating to the different 
Palestine shall be heard or 
ourt in Palestine.”’ 


cause or 
‘es or 
S OI 
Iglious communities 1n 


letermined by any ¢ 


it will be apparent that a certain measure of responsibility 
thus of the Government of 


albeit a responsibility to which with reasonable 


was cast upon the shoulders 
Palestine, 
judgment and firmness they should have proved themselves 
Now let us turn to the actual Wailing Wall itself. 
This is a wall about sixty feet high and fifty yards long, 


ibutting on a pavement. 


equal. 


Jewish tradition regards the wall 
as a relic of Solomon’s Temple, and a comparatively small 
number of the more specifically devout of the Jerusalem 
Jews were during the Turkish regime permitted by the 
Turkish authorities to pray there without molestation on 
On the other hand, 
the better informed archzological opinion regards the wall 
as Herodian and not Solomonic. If this were established it 
should logically the wall of claim to any 
especial sanctity, though it might presumably be argued 
that religion is independent of mere history. 

The wall at the same time is the outer wall enclosing 
the Haram el Sherif of the Moslems where are found the 
Dome of the Rock, the Mosque of Omar, and the Mosque of 
E] Aksa, all of which are perfectly genuine Moslem shrines. 
Further, and the matter is technically important, both 
tle wall itself and the pavement outside it are the actual 
property of the Moslem Ecclesiastical Authorities. On the 
other hand, the surface of the external wall and the pave- 
ment, although their property, are not used by the Moslem 
aithorities for any purpose whatsoever, and the exercise 
by the Jews of their worship does not in itself cause the 
Moslcins any That, however, is a more 
practical matter, and from the strictly technical aspect of 
Palestinian law I venture to doubt whether it would ever 
have Leen possible in the Courts to establish as against the 
Moslem pious foundations a specific ** praying easement ” 
in favour of Jews of al] nationalities all over the world. 

As at the Mandate then, the situation can be crystal- 
tized as follows : The wall and pavement the legal property 
cf the Moslem foundations—a de facto user for worship 
by a handful of pious Jews, which did not in any way inter- 
fere with the Moslem Ecclesiastical Authorities—a general 
claim (based on moral and historical rather than legal 
grounds) by the Jews generally to have definite rights in 
the place specifically allocated to them—and the only 
tribunal which could adjudicate on the matter, the Com- 
mission on the Holy Places, which, as we have seen, has 
never been allowed to be appointed. 

It should next be observed that although there were 
grave Arab outbreaks both in 1920 and in 1921, and that 
although there have from time to time been petty fracas, 
and molestations of Jewish worshippers by Arab roughs, 
the Wailing Wall until recently never generated any serious 
disturbance nor ever until recently attained the dignity of 
a first-rate political issue. The first phase in this develop- 
ment was the introduction by certain Jewish devotees of a 
screen on to the pavement outside the Wailing Wall on 


week-days, Sabbaths, and festivals. 


deprive any 


inconvenience. 
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the eve of the Day of Atonement of last year. Practically 
the screen did no harm to anyone, and, indeed, from the 
aspect of Jewish law fulfilled the function of separating the 
males from the females. From the political and diplo- 
matic angle, however, it connoted a slight but definite 
alteration in the status quo, and it was certainly done with- 
out permission either the Moslem Ecclesiastical 
Authorities or from the British civil authorities. 

The Moslem ecclesiastics, only too eager to exploit a 
grievance which, as far as it went, was technically quite 
sound, then went and complained to the Deputy District 
Commissioner, who gave orders that the screen should be 
removed. A verbal undertaking to that effect was given by 
the beadle. On the following day the screen was still 
It was then forcibly removed by a squad of police- 
men under the command of a comparatively minor British 
police officer. As irony would have it, the removal 
of the screen coincided with the most solemn portion of 
the service, and an undignified clash resulted between the 
police and the worshippers. The Zionist Commission then 
took up the running in full force and endeavoured to make 
a first-class political grievance out of the sacrilegious inter- 
ference with Jewish worshippers by the police. On the 
whole they were successful in their démarche, and the 
Government issued a communiqué, half tepid justification, 
half profound regret. It is to be observed, however, that 
the effect of all this was to promote the Wailing Wall from 
a sight for tourists and the praying place of a group of 
particularly devout worshippers, into a battle-ground on 
which Jewish and Arab political influence could make trial 
of their respective strengths. 

The next phase in this grotesque and squalid affair was 
the building by the Moslem Ecclesiastical Authorities of a 
new portion of wall on top of the existing wall. The wall 
was, of course, their property, and there may possibly have 
been some architectural object to be subserved. In prac- 
tice, however, the step could only be interpreted as a pied 
de nez gesture of defiance and a deliberate assertion of 
domination. It seems, moreover, somewhat surprising 
that the consent of the Director of Antiquities, which, at 
that time, was required under section 24 of the Antiquities 
Ordinance, for any alteration in any “ antiquity,’? should 
have been granted. 

The step was for the Moslem Ecclesiastical 
authorities still further to consolidate their position by 
building a door right through the Wailing Wall, the exist- 
ence of which would make it at any rate physically possible 
for Arab worshippers from the Mosque to stream right on 
to the praying Jews. A yet further stage in this descensus 
averni was when the Government permitted a body of Tel 
Aviv Jews to hold a protest meeting at the wall on the 
eve or almost on the eve of the Arab Christmas, a proceed- 
ing naturally calculated to render a delicate atmosphere 
even more inflammable. And then, on the vicious and 
facile principle of ** two wrongs make one right,’”’ an Arab 
demonstration is allowed to be held on the same spot. 
The pot boils well over and overflows the whole country, 
probably as the result of previous organization. 

The proceeding is all the more deplorable in that when 
Lord Plumer left the country the Arab-Jewish problem 
was practically dead. Whether or not any cause other 
than the Wailing Wall muddle has revived it is a matter 
for subsequent consideration. In the meanwhile one may 
venture the observation that assuming the earthquake of 
1927 had in its discretion destroyed not numerous innocent 
lives but all those shrines of all those creeds where the 
atavisms of centuries and centuries stew in the venom of 
their own hate, the eternal verities would not 
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have been in any way impaired, while the peace of the 
country would have been materially consolidated. 
Horace B. SaMuEL. 


A DELEGATE’S DAY 


8.30 a.m.—Coffee and rolls. Glance at French and 
Italian papers. They are rather tame. I am called 
** Judas ” and “* Shylock,”? but why not “ Ananias ” and 
** Satan °?? 

9.0 a.m.—Telephone call from Lossiemouth. Wonder- 
fully clear these distant connections. I could hear only 
too well. 

9.20 a.m.—Newspapers from London. Quite a good 
Press. They compare me with Palmerston and Chatham, 
but why not Cromwell and Henry V.? Brailsford doesn’t 
like me, but the Beaverbrook papers are most flattering. 
Observe that Lossiemouth has had a quiet day; evidently 
feeling lack of limelight. 

10-12 noon.—Paddling at Scheveningen. 

12.15 p.m.—Dejeuner. Excited call from Jaspar. It 
seems that a French statistician has discovered that if our 
share of the annuities is capitalized at 7} per cent. instead 
of 5} we actually gain on the Young Plan. I said I didn’t 
see how this helped, but Jaspar begged to be allowed to 
have the sum worked out and submitted in writing. I 
agreed for politeness’ sake, but hinted that it was about 
time we had a genuine offer. 

1-4 p.m.—Dozed and played draughts with Ethel. 

4.10 p.m.—Uncle Arthur sent B. round to ask how 
I was getting on. Replied that I had won three games 
out of five. 

4.45 p.m.—Adatchi called to urge a meeting between 
me and Briand. Said I should be delighted to see Briand 
at any time, 

5.0 p.m.—Jaspar rushed in. Great excitement. 
Italians suggest that we should take over debt owed by 
Turkey on account of Tripoli war. This, they say, would 
yield, at 8} per cent., about three-quarters of our claim. 
I replied that the suggestion was grotesque and ridiculous, 
but Jaspar begged leave to translate my answer into diplo- 
matic language, as Italians were very sensitive. I agreed. 

5.80 p.m.—Adatchi called to say that Briand was much 
touched by my request (my request!) for an interview, 
but deeply regretted that figures made his head ache. 

6.0 p.m.—Ethel took me to call on some members of 
the Royal Family. 

7.0 p.m.—Went out to dinner and theatre. 

10.45 p.m.—Getting back to this hotel, I find Jaspar 
waiting for me in great excitement. He says that the full 
Conference to-morrow must be postponed as the Four 
Powers are preparing new offer. I agree, but express the 
hope that the offer will really be of a definite character 
this time. 

11.0 p.m.—Bed. 

12 midnight.—Knocked up. M. Jaspar must see me 
immediately. Go down in dressing-gown. Jaspar says 
that my “ ultimatum ”? has caused very serious situation 
and begs me to withdraw it. Ask, what ultimatum? 
Told that my hope for a definite offer is so regarded. Say 
that we must surely begin to talk real business soon. 
Jaspar thinks that to do so would wreck Conference. 
Soothe him down and go back to bed. 

1 a.m.—Knocked up. Telephone call from Lossie- 
mouth. Evening papers say that I have gone to bed and 
refuse to get up until definite offer is made; that I have 
declined to meet Briand, and rejected an Italian offer 
of three-quarters of our claim. Is it true? Soothe him 
down and go back to bed. 
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YOUTH AND CENSORSHIP 


HEN a novel or some verses are suppressed a 

pretext for discussing censorship arises. Every- 

body strikes an attitude. Intellectuals are either 
concerned or indignant; the populace, as Miss Rebecca 
West points out, caring nothing for Mr. Lawrence 
or Mr. Joyce, is indifferent or morbidly curious; 
the magistrates and the police are adamant. The battle 
which then ensues is a pitched one; but what everybody 
(combatants and spectators alike) tends to overlook is 
that the pitch on which the engagement takes place is 
always chosen by the censorship authority. The fight, in 
these circumstances, is about shady novels, shady verses, 
shady pictures. Heated discussions arise around ill-chosen 
particulars. Few, even of the combatants, however, realize 
that, since these ill-chosen particulars do not necessarily 
reveal the nature of the whole problem of censorship, 
generalizations from them about the nature of the whole 
problem are not necessarily valuable. 

Moreover, factors, even more indirect, ruthlessly in- 
sinuate themselves and prevent the rational discussion of 
censorship. Homo-sexuality and obscene pictures are apt 
to be regarded as distasteful by themselves and dull as 
recurring topics. By indirect aids of this kind an elusive, 
intangible negative institution, such as_ censorship, 
can thrive on the amosphere of futility attaching itself 
to those who attack it. With everything weighted against 
them those, such as young men and women of the ** new ” 
generation, who resent the burden of censorship cannot 
rely upon a dispassionate hearing of their grievances in 
or out of season. 

I. 

Modern Youth is at one with Mr. J. A. Hobson when 
he says that, ‘‘ to discuss the question of the censorship 
of books in a dry light is not easy,’’ and ** that speech and 
print which would have offended or even disgusted Vic- 
torians do not offend or disgust their posterity to-day.”’ At 
this point, however, it parts company with Mr. Hobson; 
instead of answering his question: ‘* Is this an admission 
of moral degeneracy ?’’ by a cautious ‘* not necessarily,”’ 
the new generation unhesitatingly answers ‘* Certainly 
not.”? Nor would most modern young people follow Mr. 
Hobson in his acceptance of the dictum of Chief Justice 
Cockburn ; indeed, against it they would put Mr. Hobson’s 
own dictum ‘‘ that knowledge broadcast among the adult 
young generation to-day is a protector.”? To them there 
appears to be no need for anyone to inquire whether the 
** net tendency ” of alleged immoral books ** is to deprave 
or corrupt those whose minds are open to such immoral 
influences.’? In their view, the number of people open 
to such depravation and corruption is negligible; and the 
quality of such people of a kind which renders their wel- 
fare of little account. Therefore Mr. Hobson’s argument, 
in their view, leads to the support of his own dictum and 
condemns the dictum of Chief Justice Cockburn. 

How does the younger adult generation see the argu- 
ments of Professor Gilbert Murray and Mr. Philip Kerr? 
When Mr. Kerr says “‘ that the good, the beautiful, and 
the true are, in essence, emanations of the one reality, 
which is perfection,’ they would reply in his cwn words— 
‘they simply do not know what the phrase means.” To 
them Mr. Kerr appears to postulate the value of universals 
not now accepted uncritically by intelligent young people 
uncertain whether there is any ultimate order or per- 
fectibility in their own lives or in the universe. To attach 
importance to the infallibility of such standards is, from 
the modern point of view, merely a method of courting 
errors in thought about ultimate and fundamental 
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problems, since such an attitude subordinates the relevance 
of scientific knowledge. 

This same attitude when expressed by Professor Gilbert 
Murray is clearly seen as based on too narrow and too 
smug a premise. Assuming “‘ the existence of a cult of 
obscenity ’’ leads him to make statements which are tanta- 
mount to informing Mr, Lytton Strachey and Mr. Leonard 
Woolf that either they talk nonsense or else they belong to 
a ** cult of obscenity.”’ Professor Gilbert Murray can 
scarcely escape from a dilemma into which his argument 
has led him. 

What is really important, however, is that Professor 
Gilbert Murray seems quite content to narrow the issue 
cultured talk about the merits and demerits of 
Such a means of 


down to 
obscenity in the plays of Aristophanes. 
averting the discussion of the real issues does not win the 
admiration of modern youth; instead it arouses resentment. 


II. 

If this critical attitude were purely negative and 
constructive basis, it might be dismissed as 
But the attitude of modern youth 
towards censorship is constructive : it contains an outlook 
much less easy to define than the critical attitude, some- 
thing which the older generation may find much more 
difficult to understand. The new outlook is based on fun- 

] in the generally accepted philosophy 
of two generations, between the environments of knowledge 


without any 


simple presumption. 


amenta 


noi - 
qinerences 


h go to make up two different kinds of mind. Members 
of the younger generation accept a definition of a human 
being ** as a vast society of living cells.”? They have not 
the same notion of nobility of character as their elders, 
since they mistrust the utility of universals. For them the 
‘** action pattern ” and the ‘ integration ”’ of personality 
have come to take the place of virtues; they see life in 
terms of energy; human beings in terms of psychology; the 
universe in terms of chaos. There is, therefore, on funda- 
mental questions, almost no common language in which 


whic 


they can communicate with their elders. 

Mr. Julian Hall, in his little book on the ‘* Future of 
has endeavoured to make this difficulty 
between the older and the younger 
clear. He divides modern youth into two 
lasses, the ** Sceptics *? and the ‘‘ Conspirators.”” The 
onspirators intrigue constantly for recognition of psycho- 
yzy and of new theories of knowledge, for a standard life 
ased upon delight in the conquest of environment with the 
aid of science; the Sceptics, who accept a ‘* compromise ”” 
attitude, appear to be listless and to possess no standards 
save that of doing their work well, for their own satisfac- 
tion, for the sake of money, or for the sake of power. But 
in their attitude towards children, if not towards educa- 
tion, the ‘** Sceptics ’? and the ‘‘ Conspirators ”? seem to 
combine; and it is in terms of this attitude that their 
modern censorship can best be 


the Universities,’’ 
of communication 


veneration 


“S$ Aog 


6é 


nutua]l resentment of 


defined. 


Ill. 
When once one has watched the methods by which 
this younger adult generation bring up 
their children, it is easier to begin to understand the feel- 
ing which inspires their creative impulses towards human 
beings. If this generation appears arrogant to its elders 
it is very humble before its children. An intelligent modern 
mother knows something of child psychology; has read all 
there is to read about diet. She is prepared to answer her 
children’s questions about sex and about bodily functions ; 
she does not seek to impose upon them any conception of 
religion or of God; and she has no superstitious reverence 


the members of 
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for the sanctity of family life. She is careful not to imbue 
in her children an unnatural horror of dirt or of any part of 
their bodies; she would, indeed, rather have these children 
vital than mannerly. There is, therefore, no patronage 
between parent and children—but a delight in equal com- 
panionship. 

To children brought up in an atmosphere of this kind, 
what is understood by obscenity should be dull; so dull 
that it becomes neither part of their talk nor any part 
of their organization. 

The parents who have deliberately created this attitude 
towards those things which Professor Gilbert Murray calls 
** obscene,’’ feel that the only way by which a child can 
come to possess an appetite for obscenity is by infection 
from the behaviour of adults or from the children of adults 
who do not share their views. Children, as anyone must 
know who has watched them in a family, in a nursery 
school, or in church, are very prone to be influenced by 
the ‘* attitude *’ of adults, whether the attitude is 
deliberate or not. The modern parent does not, therefore, 
fear knowledge on his child’s behalf; but he does fear the 
attitude of adults who support censorship. 

At this point it is pertinent to quote again from Mr. 
J. A. Hobson. ‘* As a reader of more than one of the 
books that have been censored, I find much that is repellent, 
even shocking to my mid-Victorian mind, but very little 
calculated to deprave or corrupt.’? And again from Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray on Mr. Strachey and Mr. Woolf. 
** These critics apparently do not know what obscenity is, 
or what we others object to,’’ and then to ask in the words 
of Chief Justice Cockburn, ‘‘ whose minds are open to 
such immoral influences *’—the minds of the younger 
generation or of the older generation? 


IV. 

But it would be underestimating the resentment that 
modern youth feels towards censorship to stop at this 
point. Though the ‘* Sceptic ’? may care only about his 
own family, the ‘* Conspirator *? has ideas about the mass 
of the people for a new basis of popular education. He 
has ceased to think in terms of nations and families; he 
now thinks in terms of world organization and of science. 
The censorship of books and of films are—to him—great 
obstacles in the path of progress. They prevent the mass 
of the people obtaining simple knowledge (either through 
the cinema or from popularly written books) of sex, of 
biological growth, of bodily behaviour, and of elementary 
psychology. They also deprive Russian films of the very 
Russianism which interests Conspirators and of which they 
are not afraid. 

The ‘‘ Conspirator ’’ is not content merely to put a 
stopper in the mouth of the Home Secretary; he is opposed 
to censorship in any form. He will not permit his opposi- 
tion to subside. For him there is a vast entanglement of 
authorities which administer censorship in one form or 
another. There are the laws against blasphemy, obscenity, 
and treason, which upholster a respect for superstition that 
he regards as quite out of date. There is the Board of 
Education which, neither recognizing religious moral teach- 
ing nor scepticism as healthy creeds, turns out yearly a 
body of young men and women who have no ethical train- 
ing either in the modern or Victorian sense—a cruel 
anomaly imposed by the jealousies of the Churches which 
seems to attract nobedy’s attention but his. There is the 
Home Office which is opposed to psychological treatment 
of delinquent children, and which devised means for 
shutting down the ‘ Little Commonwealth ” and _ for 
hounding Homer Lane out of England. There is the 
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Ministry of Health which can withdraw its grants from 
Welfare Centres in which the Medical Officer decides to 
disseminate birth-control information. From the Con- 
spirator’s point of view these various legally aided and 
abetted censorships deprive normal children of fit moral 
teaching; delinquent children of psychological care; 
mothers of the means by which they can space their births 
or limit their families; adults of the freedom to express 
themselves rationally about royalty, and of the right to 
break the superstitions which surround those old-fashioned 
frauds, obscenity, holiness, and perfectibility. 
R. G. Ranpatt. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 

VEN Horace Walpole, if we can imagine him writing 

his letters just now, would have trouble in finding 

news to fill his delicious budgets. Perhaps he might 
elaborate some fresh sarcasm to apply to the proceedings 
at The Hague, still at the beginning of the week presenting 
the same inimitable scene, the creditor Powers painfully 
screwing up their resolution to offer a little more—but not 
enough—to our *‘ Iron Chancellor,’? and being told in 
writing to go away and try the sum again. There were 
hopes at the week-end that Mr. MacDonald had descended 
in London like a deus ex machina from the air to hurry 
the interminable tragi-comedy of The Hague to a 
dénouement. These hopes were speedily dashed. When, 
in a play by Euripides, the deus ex machina arrived, it was 
always to do something drastic. Mr. MacDonald protested 
with vivacity to the interviewers against the idea of being 
expected to do anything. He professed to be as pleased with 
the famous “ stand *? of the Iron Chancellor as Mr. 
Snowden was himself. True, such Ministers as happened to 
be about dropped in at Number 10, Downing Street, but 
only for a little ‘* friendly conversation ’—apparently to 
enlighten the deus ex machina as to what the play is all 
about. I met people, not unfriendly to the Labour 
Government, who did not share this Dr. Pangloss attitude 
to the crisis. They thought that we should be all the better 
for a little more day by day Cabinet responsibility for 
what was happening at The Hague—and in Palestine. It 
was a Liberal who remarked to me: * Old Baldwin ” 
(that is the way people talk in clubs) ** would have had 
a Cabinet meeting on this business to a certainty.” I 
think that ** Old Baldwin ’? would have been right. The 
dispersion of the Ministers had continued too long. People 
of all parties were beginning to ask where the Government 
was, and what, if anything, it was about. But things 
seem to have turned out al] right after all. We can breathe 
again. 

* * * 

Everyone here has been disgusted by the outbreak of 
religious *’ ricting in Palestine. For about a year we 
have been reading, or not reading, paragraphs in the 
papers about the ** Wailing Wall.’? No one at this distance 
regarded the squabble as at all threatening; it seemed 
merely a tiresome example of the tenacity of religious 
passion. Now that the thing has exploded in bloodshed, 
we are all, of course, looking round for somebody to blame. 
A common view is that the responsibility must lie with the 
British authorities in Palestine. It can only be their job 
to fulfil the first function of a controlling Power, and to 
see to it that the two races and religions are protected 
from interference in the performance of their rites. Clearly 
also they have been caught unprepared, and consequently 
the taxpayers must (as usual) foot the bill for rushing 
ships and troops to keep the peace, One feels safe in 
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expressing this view because it was expressed so long 
ago as last October by the Mandates Commission of the 
League, only in the guarded language of international 
diplomacy. The Palestine Government was urged to lose 
no time in getting the Arabs and the Jews together, and 
persuading them to agree upon a plan by which these 
collisions at the Wailing Wall might be avoided. So far 
as anyone knows here, the matter was simply allowed to 
drift to disaster. The despised Turks, at all events, saw 
that peace was preserved in their day; to their honour be 
it said, their fellow Moslems. were not permitted to harass 
the Jews when they gathered to mourn the ruin of their 
Temple, one of the most brutal outrages in history. My 
only comment on the “ religious ’’ quarrel is ** a plague on 
both your houses,’’ but at the same time I am inclined to 
the opinion that the Jews have not had the protection from 
Government that every citizen, Jew, Gentile, or neither, 
is entitled to receive in a civilized State. 
* * * 

Our Communists, however negligible they may be, 
can be counted upon to relieve the dullness of politics, even 
in August. One admires their ingenious fancy in finding 
harmless-sounding synonyms for Bolshevism. ‘* National 
Minority Movement ”’ sounds well, and is less frightening 
to the bourgeois. Fond as they are of verbal disguises, our 
native Communists are distinguished in other ways by 
their candour. At the Conference this week, for example, 
it was admitted that the policy of forming “ cells ”’ in 
factories and Trade Unions has been a complete failure. 
Unlike the kindred cells of cancer, the Communist cel! 
simply will not proliferate. In future our Communists are 
coming out into the open industrially, as they have already 
done with disastrous results to themselves in Parliamentary 
politics. The attempt is to be made to form Communist 
Trade Unions, an experiment that will be watched with 
interest, and one that is not entirely hopeless, for, as the 
T.U.C. has admitted, some of the orthodox Unions have 
been much weakened by the propaganda. The “* move- 
ment ” is out frankly for mischief. ** Committees of 
Action *”? are to be formed in factories, and mines for the 
avowed purpose of fomenting strikes; in other words, of 
waging social war, for the sake of war. The Communist 
mind is quite untroubled by the contradiction between this 
industrial belligerency and the grotesque pacifism of their 
international policy. One cannot but wonder about the 
make-up of people who at one moment are all for the class 
and at the next righteously denounce “ capitalist 
Per- 


war 

war ’’—the term covers almost anything—abroad. 

haps war is only correct when Communists wage it. 
* * * 

The rough-and-ready award of the Tribunal has 
pleased no one in Lancashire. It was, of course, farcical. 
It was impossible to make any proper inquiry in a couple 
of days : the Tribunal simply split the difference, and left 
it at that—and left the cotton industry in as bad a mess 
as before. Clearly a reduction which might be borne by 
the better-paid classes of operatives cannot be just when 
applied without modification to the poorer-paid workers, 
the weavers and the rest. These latter simply cannot stand 
any reduction without injury to their standard of living. 
The employers know well that the wages cut they have 
obtained is not sufficient to stir the cotton trade out of 
its stagnation; many of them would admit that the full 
‘cut? would not have been anything more than 
‘‘ narmecetti for an inward wound.” All that this helter- 
skelter Tribunal has done is to get the operatives back to 
work, leaving it to someone else—perhaps the Government 
inquiry, and perhaps not—to start the work of reorganiza- 
tion that is essential before health can return, 
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In former times critics of eloquence, both Tory and 
Labour, were fond of expending sarcasm upon Mr. Lloyd 
George’s perorations. There was much innocent fun to be 
derived from counting the number of times the sun rose 
over the Welsh Patriotic colouring 
is not peculiar to the rhetoric of the great Welshman. We 
have all discovered this week from reading the scribes who 
record of the Prime Minister’s that there is 
something equally stimulating about one’s native heath, 
when one is a Scotsman, and the native health is in Moray- 


hills in his speeches. 


every word 


shire. Mr. MacDonald, I think, outshines any Welsh sun- 
rise. In the air of Elgin he is transformed into a ‘** swallow 


on its homeward flight,’’ a 
its mind by 


swallow, moreover, refreshing 
dwelling ameng flowers. ‘* Whether I come 
homewards in winter, when the wilds, hills, and the raging 
seas and the roaring winds are indeed flowers to me, or 
in June, when the yellow yarling is 
singing from the gorgeous go!d of our whins or our broom, 
Morayshire is a garden for me.” I 


whether I come back 


cull one, only one, of 
Mr. MacDonald’s flowers merely to convince my readers 
that the Welsh hills must not expect to escape competition 
under the Labour dispensation. Poor Mr. Baldwin in 
Worcestershire among his pigs is homely by comparison. 
And yet, there is something about the way Mr. Baldwin 
does these things. 
* * * 

The ugliness of the new arterial roads is deplored by 
everyone of ordinary feeling for beauty. They are ugly 
because the Transport Ministry and the local authorities 
between them have not taken the trouble to plan them out 
with some regard to the seemliness of their margins, and 
the amenities of the new communities that spring up along 
them. The ‘ribbon * development that is so justly 
ibused is simply the unintelligent method of stringing out 
houses, shops, and factories along the edge of these big 
and depressing little roads to 
I much admire the excellent 
scheme for the reform of the arterial roads which has been 
worked out by Dr. Raymond Unwin, the leading town- 
planning expert in this country, who is now busy on the 
huge enterprise—through the Regional Planning Committee 

of laying down the lines on which the London of the 
future may develop harmoniously. Dr. Unwin’s Com- 
mittee is asking the Government for the powers necessary 
to allow of these great roads being sensibly designed. The 
idea is to reserve the main road more or less for the long- 
distance traffic, and to ** serve 
which would be divided 


sg 
roads, which 


roads, and allowing straight 
be placed at right angles. 


** the new groups of houses, 
from the road by green margins, 
would have the character of lanes. 
and beauty at once: 
affie would not be ham- 
pered by the local traffic from the side roads, and beauty, 
because the populations along the new ways would be 
housed with proper attention to what may be called, for 
convenience, 


by side 
This 


ficiency because the fast-motor tr 


scheme promises efficiency 


garden city planning—the provision of open 
paces, the preservation of trees, and some regard for 
architectural seemliness. 

a” * * 

Things are done on a handsome scale in America. I 
was suitably impressed on learning the other day from the 
LitFRARY Dicest that 12,000 people, or seven in every 
We have nothing here to put beside that noble figure. A 
news item in a London paper informs me of the ‘* educa- 
tional tour *’ of British undertakers to the States, who are 
going to learn from the admittedly superior craftsmanship 
of the American disposers of the dead, or ‘* Morticians.” 
As it happened, I had been reading “* Jesting Pilate,” 
which contains Mr. Huxley’s not unqualified tribute to the 
art of the ** mortician ’’ and his superior enterprise in 


190,090, are murdered in that great country every year. 
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** putting it across.’” With fresh admiration I turned up 
the advertisement of Kalbfleisch and Company, whose 
shop ** was a mortuary chapel in the Gothic style, their 
caskets (the grosser English would call them coffins) were 
elegant, silk-lined and cheap; their motor-hearses were 
funereally sumptuous; their manners towards the bereaved 
were grave, yet cheering, yet purposefully uplifting; they 
were fortunate in being able to ‘ lay the Loved Ones to 


rest in ——— graveyard, the Cemetery Unusual.’’’? Our 
undertakers have much to learn. I hope they will not 


learn it. 
Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE TRAGIC PICTURE 


Sir,—Mr. Melland’s letter lets us see a 
He says Mr. Harris’s policy is impossible. He does not 
deny that it is the best policy for Africans. He could not 
deny that it is already in successful operation, in West 
Africa as well as in Jamaica. He alleges that it is impos- 
sible in Eastern Africa and Rhodesia because it would inter- 
fere with the rapid extraction of the mineral and other 
natural wealth of these countries. He does not specify which 
are the minerals for which the world is starving, nor the 
quantities that would satisfy it. We must therefore conclude 
that the reason these minerals must be got out of the earth 
at once is the consequent profit of existing and prospective 
European owners of African mines. 

But was it not this very subordination of human needs 
to the profit of invested capital that made our own indus- 
trial revolution almost as much of a curse as a blessing? 
We have done in Britain what Mr. Melland savs must be 
done in Africa, and extracted the best of our ores and coal. 
What have we to show for it? True, average wage rates 
rose to be double, in 1900, what they were in 1850. But 
since 1900 they have scarcely risen at all, and indeed are 
only most precariously being maintained at the cost of 
maintaining also an army of workless and demoralized 
men. The vast profits made by the sale of our best ores 
and coal are gone now, like the minerals themselves, and 
their chief bequest to us is the urban slum, which now, 
apparently, we have no money to replace. No one in our 
time denies that if social needs rather than profit had been 
the dominant motive of our industrial revolution we should 
never have so recklessly squandered irreplaceable natural 
resources. 

What was a blunder in nineteenth-century Europe would 
be a crime in twentieth-century Africa. It is possible to 
argue that in Europe the parallel growth of Democracy made 
the results of the growth of capitalist industry good, on 
balance, rather than bad. But on these results in the slums 
of Cawnpore and Shanghai, of Johannesburg and Nairobi, 
there can only be one verdict. Meanwhile, the vote as a 
weapon of defence would be useless to Africans. They may 
learn to demand and use it much sooner than we think 
possible. Until they do, they are at our mercy. We know 
the alternatives. We know how each works out. Which 
shall we take?—Yours, &c., NorMan LEYs. 


little farther. 


Brailsford, near Derby. 
August 26th, 1929. 


THE HEALTH MINISTRY'S VOLTE-FACE 


Srr,—The delay in carrying out the recommendations of 
the Rolleston Committee on vaccination dangers is merely 
the latest phase of what has hitherto been the settled policy 
of the medical bureaucrats who advise the Minister of 
Health. 

Such action as has now been taken might well have 
been adopted on the highly authoritative report by Pro- 
fessors Turnbull and McIntosh, made more than seven years 
ago, and might then have prevented some at least of the 
sixty-three further examples of cerebro-spinal ‘‘ misadven- 
ture’? which occurred while the Andrewes Committee of 
further investigation was functioning. 
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But neither then nor on the presentation of the Andrewes 
Report, to the information contained in which nothing 
material has since been added, was any action whatever 
taken beyond the suppression of the Report itself. 

The still further investigation by the Rolleston Committee 
was forced on the Ministry in 1926 through the independent 
action of Professors Turnbull and McIntosh, and the public- 
spirited comments of the Lancer. After more than two 
years’ further delay had been secured by this familiar device, 
still no action was taken for over a year. 

Now, with the publication yesterday of Sir George 
Newman’s Annual Report on the Public Health for 1928, we 
are shown plainly that the action at last taken must have 
been suddenly resolved upon within the last few weeks. 

In his Report Sir George actually writes in quite the 
established style that ‘‘ we could control it (smallpox) if 
we would,”’ and, again, that ‘‘it is obviously our duty in 
this situation to use the supreme protective power of 
vaccination.” 

Vaccination has evidently become a serious obsession in 
the mind of Sir George Newman, but it is inconceivable that 
even he would have written thus had he known that almost 
as soon as the ink was dry his Department would be effect- 
ing something like a volte-face in its vaccination policy, 
recommending in place of the ‘* four good marks ”’ hitherto 
acclaimed as the ideal of effective protection, only one 
incision, to be made as small as possible, and the abandon- 
ment of all attempt to secure the systematic vaccination of 
children of school age not previously submitted to the 
operation. 

Plainly the recent circular is a sudden decision forced 
on the Ministry by the continued cerebro-spinal tragedies, 
three of which had just come under the notice of a single 
Coroner within one month. 

One wonders how many of our healthy children have 
fallen victims in the last seven or eight years to the fatuous 
incompetence which can compare the mortality amongst 
them from merely precautionary vaccination with that 
resulting from the use of anesthetics necessarily submitted 
to by the sick if they would avoid the torture of operation. 
—Yours, &c., 

24, The Chase, S.W.4. 

August 27th, 1929. 


OSWALD Earp. 


SUBMARINE 


HERE was a loud squealing in her ears, and it was 

like the translation into sound of the hurried green 

twilight about her. Her head felt as if it was padded 
with vacuum like a thermos, but—also like a thermos filled 
with iced Jemonade—cool, acid, and lucid inside. She 
watched Amos in front of her, cannon-ball-headed, waddling 
grotesquely, sticking out a large, creased behind, like an 
offended rhinoceros, planting his immense feet on gardens 
and moving creatures and swaying flowers, flapping a por- 
tentous hand like a drunkard. ‘* That’s the man I love,” 
she thought, gaping at him through streaked, unflattering 
space, and as she thought this, his foot moved carelessly 
and he sprang, sprawling askew, to a point outside her 
range of vision. She could only see a blinkered view 
through the window in her helmet. 

She was not wearing the full diving-suit, but only a 
headpiece with a rubber ‘* bertha ”? and her own bathing- 
dress. She felt like a top-heavy pawn on a drunken chess- 
board. The air-pipe was under her arm. The helmet was 
like a diving-bell with only a certain allowance of bubbling, 
squealing air trapped inside it. When she bowed forward 
to look at a little crab, the air receded up to her mouth; 
in fright she bent backward and the crisp line of the water 
slipped down at once to her Adam’s apple. Now she felt 
braver ; she could bend her nervous, weightless body a little 
—not too much—to allow her window to command a view 
of white coral branches, white craters, anemones like 
pianists’ fingers, green-black patches of matted weed, 
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crabs and smiling open mussels, little glassy splinters of 
fish that moved off round her ankles like sun-touched midges 
round the pillars of a cathedral. Looking at her ankles, 
slim and pearl-green under a body that felt so top-heavy 
and undisciplined, she tried to dance a step or two. In- 
stantly she soared by mistake—sideways—backwards—out- 
spread like a spider—outspread like a little boy lifted by the 
seat of the trousers. . . . She landed on one heel, unable 
for a moment to retrieve her aspiring right leg, in a white 
coral crater. 

** Who was that man like? ’? came suddenly into her 
mind as she waved and slanted in the urgent water, unable 
to stand, unable to fall. She was thinking of the man in 
charge of the raft above her. ‘* Who was he like? ’? Her 
eyes remembered the man, standing in his shirt-sleeves in 
the sun on the raft, scowling at the negroes who worked 
the pump, turning with an apologetic smile to her and 
Amos. Her ears remembered him... . ** It’s not often 
we get a lady on this raft, wanting to dive for the fun 
of the thing, too. But you couldn’t wear the outfit, lady, 
well look, you couldn’t move it—try one of the shoes . . . 
well look, there, you see—why you couldn’t carry the 
weight over the side—three hundred and twenty-five pounds 
—of course it feels like a feather once you’re under water, 
but it’d be the getting there. Still . . . well look, I’d like 
you to go down and see the ‘ Will o’ the Wisp ’—she lies 
so pretty, just twenty-eight feet under that buoy there; 
we shall get the whisky out of her hold by to-morrow night, 
I guess, if there really are only a hundred cases. No—she’s 
not worth salving, herselfi—she was only a dot-and-carry- 
one old schooner and she crumpled her bows right in, 
running into that rock there—the sea was pretty high aud 
the old man must have lost his head. . . . It’s only the 
whisky the owners want out of her; well look, right here, 
within a hundred miles of the Yankee buyers, whisky’s 
worth something, I can tell you. Well look, lady, [’d 
like you to see her—well, why don’t you go down in this 
gadget here, what the niggers use when they don’t want to 
bother with the whole caboodle—nothing but the helmet 
and the tube, you see—works just as well for a short trip.” 

Well look, he said so often—who was that like Pp—with 
that mumbled well, like wll, and the open throaty look— 
** «ll lok.’? It was like Nana—he might be Nana’s son— 
that was why the connection—or disconnection—in her 
memory had made her so uncomfortable. Everything con- 
nected with Nana was wounding. The thought of Nana 
brought in a rush into her mind a young lifetime of croon- 
ings and hummings and comfortings and scoldings and 
rockings and forgivings . . . and then—crash—a day when 
Amos discovered that Nana, turned from nurse to house- 
keeper, had during these twenty years stolen eight hundred 
and thirty pounds out of the money given her for her 
charge’s upkeep. The widow profiting by the orphan's 
trust. Nana turned out of the house. Amos shouting, 
‘“ You’re lucky we don’t care to prosecute. . . .”? Nana’s 
sailor son—who happened to be in Harwich, sent for in a 
great uproar, ‘* Call yesself a gentleman—this is how you 
reward my old mother’s lifetime of service. . . . Wait till 
I get you alone—I’ll get a chance to get even with you 
some day... .”? She had only seen Nana’s son on that 
occasion—she had looked over the banisters and seen him 
shaking his fist. The man on the raft was like him. Amos 
would not notice it—he was so shortsighted. Besides, it 
was ten years ago. But “ wil lok ”»—it was Nana’s exact 
intonation. Surely the coincidence would be too extra- 
ordinary. She and Amos were only here by chance, 
yachting in the West Indies—had come here idly to this 
lonely lagoon, having heard of the wreck of the little 
smuggler. ‘‘ Why, there’s diving—oh what fun, Vi, let’s 
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dive. ...’’ So here they were, by chance, at the bottom 
of the sea, at the mercy of a man on a raft—who was like 
Nana’s son. By chance. ‘* I'll get a chance to get even 
...’’ Was it Nana’s son? Now, suddenly, she remem- 
bered that he had said to Amos, ‘* Some people like diving, 
and some do it once and never do it again.”? Amos had 
said, ** We shal] never get a chance to do it again, whether 
we like it or not.’? And Nana’s son had replied, “ Prob- 
ably not.”? (It was Nana’s son.) Then, to the negroes, 
** You goggling idiots, can’t you—aw hell—well then get to 
hel] out of here, I’ll do it myself.’”? He would work the 
pump himself. 

The young woman, alone in a squealing, bubbling 
silence in the crater, looked about her in a panic, moving 
jointlessly like a cheap puppet. She thought thirstily of the 
safe dry air—of the light sky—of birds—of England—Oh 
to be in England now that April’s here; there’s the wise 
elm he grows each twig twice over. . .. She tentatively 
pulled her air tube—the signal for help from the raft. 
There was no answering pull. She could probably swim up- 
ward unaided—indeed she had some difficulty in remaining 
down. But Amos in his leaden armour. . . . Where was 
Where was the wreck of the ** Will o’ the Wisp ’’? 


he would be there. 


Amos ? 
She began to climb prancingly up 
the side of the crater, a mild slope of perhaps six feet, but 


as difficult as a mountain to her unwieldy feet. At the 
edge of the crater at last, she could see the wreck quite 
near, looking very different from her expectation. lt 


looked like a little leaning house with a swinging door; the 
mast, with flags of blackish seaweed, was like a dying tree 
over the little house, and the ominous green light added to 
its menaced look. A waltzing inverted Spanish onion bow- 
ing to the crushed bows of the ship, was identifiable «as 
Amos. As his wife approached, the unsuspicious Amos, in 
one flying stride like a slow-motion cinema study, aimed 
himself at the sloping deck of the schooner, reached it, 
slipped and fell, and lay in the scuppers. He did all this 
with absurd suspended his helmet, of 
course, could not change its expression to a smile, and this 
immobility gave him the earnest look of a puppy trying un- 
successfully for the first time to climb steps. His wife, 
however, did not smile at his antics inside her own soberly 
grinning mask. Somehow she reached the lower side of the 
ship, bruising her shoulder against a stanchion. She could 
reach her Amos’s foot as he cautiously tried to get up. 
She pulled his foot: he sat down again as abruptly as the 
supporting water would aliow him to, and bounced once. 
(What a field there is for a submarine low comedian.) Amos 
made a flapping gesture of irritation, like the ‘* Don’t 
bovver me ”’ of a baby. 


ponderousness ; 


** Amos—come quickly—that’s Nana’s son, we’re in 
danger,”’ yelled his wife. Her ears cracked. The squealing 
in her headpiece changed its note and crackled; she felt 
almost suffocated; she reeled. Amos could not hear a 
He flapped foolishly again. ‘* Amos—Amos—”’ 
She pulled his ankle in panic—it was all she could reach of 
him. He tried to draw it away. 
his flapping. 


sound. 


There was asperity in 
She pointed upward like a Salvation Army 
He turned his mask towards her; she half saw 
fis mouth moving behind the glass. He pointed at her and 
pointed upward as he lay along the rail at an impossible 
angle. He was evidently saying, *‘ Go up yourself then, 
but leave me alone.’’ This squealing instead of silence was 
a more frightful answer than silence. There he was, 
wrapped away in his own squealing soundproof world. A 
fish swam between him and her. ‘** Amos—Amos,’’ she 
screamed, and once more was checked by semi-suffocation. 
Was the air being cut off from above? Amos withdrew his 
foot from her reach. He regained a kind of per- 


preacher. 


leaden 
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pendicularity, and signed to her once more, peremptorily, 
that she should soar away from him. He took one step 
away from her. As a step, it failed. As a flight, it was 
unexpectedly successful; the steep deck seemed to launch 
him backwards into space; he flew towards his wife and, 
for a second, sat lightly on her iron face. She clasped him 
round the middle; he doubled up like a jointed foot-rule. 
She was saving him. She bounded about frantically. Amos 
managed to twist himself out of her grasp, but she caught 
his arm. ‘* It’s Nana’s son up there—an enemy.”? She 
clung with both hands to his rubber wrist, dragging him. 
Amos, she could see, was now quite alarmed—not suspicious 
of foul play, but dumbfoundered by the frenzied behaviour 
of his wife. He pulled his safety-cord. They were in- 
stantly caught up to heaven together, floating sideways, 
intertwined, through the blowing current, like G. F. 
Watts’s ** Paolo and Francesca.’ Their two round, steel 
heads collided at the surface, at the foot of the raft’s ladder. 
Someone lifted our young woman’s false head off; she was 
nerself again—she was herself in her bathing suit, 
unarmoured, safe, as though coming aboard after a common 
swim. A face bent over her. Nana’s son? What had 
she been thinking of? This man was not in the least like 
Nana’s son; he was short and broad—Nana’s son had been 
tall and knock-kneed; this man on the raft was obviously 
Australian—he greeted her with an unmistakable accent, 
and his first words were not wll lok, but lok here, lidy. ... 
What madness of memory had caught her, down there in 
that new senseless shadowed world? 

Amos was being helped up the ladder. Someone opened 
his little window, and his voice leapt out like a bird out of 
a cage. ** Good Lord, Vi, what in the world. . . ?’ as the 
raftman helpfully wrenched his iron head off. 

STELLA BENSON. 


SERGE DIAGHILEFF 


1872—1929 
T is hard to realize that Diaghileff is dead. He leaves 
I: big empty space which it is impossible to fill. For 
he was a Life-Force, something extraordinary, which 
made the world more vital and moving than it can be 
when he is gone. 

Twenty years ago a few Russians came together to 
propagate the arts of their country in Paris and Western 
Europe—Diaghileff, Benois, Bakst, Stravinsky, and 
Fokine. The talents of this little group of friends laid 
the foundations, but Diaghileff soon assumed the supreme 
directorship, with Nijinsky and Karsavina as his leading 
artists. Apart from Stravinsky, who wrote, I think, no 
less than seven ballets, and lately Prokofieff, he came 
gradually to depend more on French, Spanish, Italian, 
and occasionally English, than on Russian collaborators 
for music and décor. But from his first performance in 
Paris in 1909 to his last in Covent Garden in 1929, he 
carried the burden—uninterrupted even by the war—of 
choosing, displaying, and financing as remarkable a com- 
bination of work by the greatest artists of the day as any 


age has known. He has formed the tastes of our 
generation. He has furnished the capitals of the 


world for twenty years with splendid and lavish spectacles. 
I think that when we look back in later years it may 
seem that the Ballet Russe of Diaghileff will stand out as 
the representative artistic achievement of this epoch. 
Perhaps it is worth while to make a list of some of 
the artists whom Diaghileff employed during their life- 
time :— 
Musicians.—Rimsky-Korsakoff, Liadoff (his 


own 
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master), Glazounoff, Tcherepnin, Stravinsky, Prokofieff, 
Debussy, Ravel, Poulenc, Auric, Milhaud, De Falla, Rieti, 
Respighi, Tomassini, Strauss, Hindemith (from whom a 


ballet had been ordered for next season), Lambert, 
Berners. 

Painters.—Matisse, Braque, Derain, Laurencin, 
Utrillo, Gris, Rouault, Miro, Picasso, Benois, Bakst, 


Golovin, Goncharova, Larionoff, Yakouloff, Pruna, Chirico. 

Choreographs.—Fokine, Nijinsky, Massine, Nijinska, 
Balanchin. 

Dancers.—Pavlova, Karsavina, Trefilova, Spessivt- 
zeva, Lopokova, Egorova, Chernicheva, Sokolova, Nem- 
chinova, Danilova, Doubrovska, Nikitina, Bolm, 
Woizikowski, Idjikowski, Vladimiroff, Slavinsky, Wilzak, 
Lifar, Dolin (besides the choreographs above); and Maestro 
and Madame Cechetti. 

I try to recollect the qualities which made all this 
possible—apart from the taste and knowledge, which was, 
of course, at the bottom of everything. I put first of 
all his authority, which did not always stop short of ruth- 
lessness. It needed an Ivan the Terrible or Catherine the 
Great to drive this mad, egotistical, and capricious crowd ! 
He bluffed, scourged, and tyrannized over that list of 
impossible persons which is printed above; and it was 
necessary. 

Next there was his energy. He never did anything 
himself indeed; there must always be a staff to carry out 
the orders. But he was not a lazy person. For example, 
he would stay for many hours in the theatre without food 
before a new production, until all was in order. 

Next, his courage. He would not yield to the opinion 
of anyone where it was contrary to what he believed him- 
self. At the worst moments of the war, with no money, no 
contracts, and no passports, when his rich friends were 
urging him to leave the dancers and come quietly to Paris, 
he would sit with us for hours in the Park at Madrid and 
then say, ** No, I can’t do it.*? There were times after 
1914 when his best artists deserted him; but he always 
came up out of the pit and resurrected himself with a 
new triumph. 

Next, there was his combination of a lavish 
willingness to spend money to produce the effects he 
desired, with a remarkable financial prudence. There were 
certain financial risks which he would never take upon 
himself—someone else must first be found who could carry 
them fcr him. Before 1914, when money came more easily, 
he was naturally generous. But afterwards he became 
extremely economical, and by this means he produced 
many score of costly spectacles and dragged a company of 
fifty or sixty persons about the world for twenty years. 
Recently the good patronage of English audiences made 
things easier again. Formerly he would always mock the 
English, but lately he appreciated and was grateful for 
their support and had begun to say that London, no longer 
Paris, was the best centre. Indeed, the love of the English 
for the ballet has been greater than that of any other 
people outside Russia, and I think that the galleries of 
the English theatres both understand and discriminate 
good ballet from bad better than any other audience. 

Then there was the cunning with which he knew how 
to combine the excellent with the fashionable, the beautiful 
with the chic, and revolutionary art with the atmosphere 
of the old regime. Perhaps this corresponded to something 
in his own nature. In spite of his love for the dernier cri 
and the emancipation of his taste, no one could ever have 
called Diaghileff a ‘‘ high-brow.’? He was an orthodox 
believer, and devoted slave of Emperors and Kings. In- 
deed, he was a convinced snob, and it was not only thoughts 
of the box office which made him so spry and contented 
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when the King of Spain, the Duke of Connaught, or even 
the Aga Khan was in the theatre! He was superstitious ; 
charms, potions, love-philtres were not entirely outside his 
mentality. 

He was remarkable in his foresight of what gifts could 
be developed in a dancer. He knew better than anyone 
whom to cast for what part, and had an instinct what line 
of body would be suitable. Although he had experimented 
in other arts, he loved the ballet chiefly. When I would 
tell him that I had ambitions for the drama, he would 
answer : ‘* To say with words is nothing. Do it with your 
body. I want the movements. They are much stronger.”’ 

And lastly, as the force without which, I think, the 
rest could not have been enough, there was the personal 
motive of his successive attachments to Nijinsky, Massine, 
and Lifar. It was his unceasing preoccupation to educate, 
inspire, and develop the natural talents of these dancers 
and choreographs to the utmost limit of their possibilities. 
It would be half true to say that all this energy was exer- 
cised, the great Opera Houses of the world rented, and the 
most famous musicians and artists commissioned in order 
that a splendid ensemble might be created for their setting 
off, that glory should surround their triumphs and the 
most perfect opportunities be offered for their self- 
expression. 

In trying to give a true portrait I have written a few 
words which may look hard. But they are not meant so. . 
He had a big nature, and faults which might not be for- 
given in others were in him part of a grand naturalness. 
He took a great deal out of life, because he was so deter- 
mined to be and to do what he chose. No one could be 
more full of charm and kind mockery and affection, when 
life so moved him. I drop a wreath of tender and grateful 
feelings on the tomb of Big Serge. 

Lypia Lopokova. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘The Show’s The Thing,’’ Lyceum Theatre. 


N moving from the Victoria Palace to the Lyceum 
I Theatre, Miss Gracie Fields has lost neither her charm 

nor her popularity. On the second night the theatre 
was packed to its utmost capacity by an enthusiastic 
audience, and the piece, to which several new parts have 
been added, was as successful as ever. Miss Fields belongs 
to what might almost be called the classical tradition of 
the English Comedy, and that is as high praise as can be 
given. There is a quality of pathos in her humour, and 
a fine Lancashire geniality; and her unexpected interludes 
are never out of place. She is supported by an excellent 
company, and I should particularly mention Messrs. Archie 
Pitt, Tommy Fields, and Edward Chapman. Also, Miss 
Ann Lipman admirably conducts the specially augmented 
Orchestra. Those who love true burlesque and comedy 
should make a point of seeing ‘* The Show’s The Thing.” 


The Haslemere Festival of Chamber Music. 


Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch and his family began their fort- 
night’s festival of Chamber Music on August 19th, for the 
fifth year in succession. The music played is largely of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, and 
a good deal of it is little known, while all of it is performed 
on its native instruments. The only doubts that can arise 
in the mind after one of their performances are as to 
whether some of the music was after all worth the effort of 
unearthing and rehearing, and whether (owing perhaps to 
the large amount of sifting of material, arranging, and 
manuscript-writing to be done) sufficient time was devoted 
to rehearsal of some of the items. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that no festival has passed without some things of 
great interest being heard, which might otherwise have re- 
mained unplayed and forgotten. For instance, ** An 
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Elegiack Dialogue on the sad losse of his much-esteemed 
Friend, Mr. William Lawes, servant to His Majesty,’’ for 
two voices, viols and harpsichord, by John Jenkins (1645), 
which was performed at the first concert—one of English 
music of the Stuart period—has great elegance; while the 
Fantasy for five viols, by William Lawes himself, is a 
beautifully conceived piece of string writing. The Italian 
and Spanish music of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies at the second concert was of less interest, but all 
doubts were dispersed at the Bach concert on Wednesday 
afternoon (August 21st), The fifth Brandenburg Con- 
certo was a joy to hear in its natural state, after the 
doubling and trebling of parts that we are becoming used 
to. The recorder was used for the flute part in spite of the 
marking ** flauto traverso ” in the score; Mr. Dolmetsch 
considering, after careful examination, that Bach must 
have written the part for the older instrument. The 
experiment was justified on this occasion at any rate, in 
view of the charm and balance of the performance. The 
Chromatic Fantasia sounded well on the small-toned clavi- 
chord, seeming to acquire a completer form on the instru- 
ment for which it was composed, without the occasional 
shaggy passages the piano can give it; while the G major 
French Suite for the harpsichord was admirably played 
by Mr. Rudolph Dolmetsch. The fourth concert was of 
French music of the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries, 
including concertos by Rameau and Couperin, and at the 
fifth concert Mr. Léon Goossens played the oboe d’amoré 
in the Cantata No. 152 of Bach, which it was a delight to 
hear. The week ended appropriately with dances of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with contemporary 
music. 


Munich and Salzburg. 


There is a rivalry this year between Munich and 
Salzburg; both hold their festivals, both perform Mozart. 


There is no doubt that from the point of view of attracting 
rich American visitors Salzburg has been the sufferer; the 
theatres of Munich are more spacious, their acoustics more 
certain, and Munich is a little nearer New York. But 
the Bavarian, even though he loves his festivals, has a 
heavy hand in arranging them. His production of the 
** Marriage of Figaro ’’ was meticulously cautious and 
splendid, but decorously stiff as Dresden china. Knappers- 
busch and the Munich Festival singers perform in a way 
that, in England, we have learned to expect from county 
cricketers—they watch their averages and the reputation 
of their county with a consistency that is altogether too 
dull, too lacking in individual vigour. The fault does not 
only lie in trusting Mozartian performances to a Wagnerian 
conductor; it is that the Bavarian has none of the spon- 
taneous gaiety, none of the instinctive dramatic fervour 
which distinguishes a Viennese production of Mozart from 
all other productions. At his best, when Knappersbusch 
is confidently conducting to Elizabeth Schumann, the tone 
is exquisite; at other times when the exquisiteness should 
be enlivened with vitality of acting, the dramatic situations 
always evade us; Wagner at Munich is another matter, it is 
much what we get at Covent Garden, only pains are taken 
to create beautiful settings, and the boxes are occupied 
only by the wives and daughters of American millionaires. 


‘Don Giovanni,” at Salzburg, 


In Salzburg, Americans somehow evaporate into the 
atmosphere of the Viennese; Wagner gives way to Johann 
and Richard Strauss; the exquisiteness of Elizabeth 
Schumann to the rich romantic temperament of Lotte 
Lehmann. The orchestra of the Viennese State Opera is its 
own genius; even though the eyes of a strange conductor 
from Dresden may close in slumber, and his hands wander 
clumsily in the air like lost ships in a sea fog, there is 
never any fear of the situation getting out of control. And 
Salzburg does not only serenade and waltz and polka; its 
performance of **‘ Don Giovanni ” was an intellectual feat 
worthy of serious consideration. There is a tradition in 
England that ** Don Giovanni ” is not a serious work; that 
it is opera buffo, a sort of raucous musical pantomime; that 
Da Ponte and Mozart were not capable of imagining 
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Spanish scenery; that Leporelli, Don Giovanni’s servant, 
is merely an entertaining buffoon; and Don Ottavio just a 
colourless pimp. The Salzburg “‘ Don Giovanni ”’ is con- 
ceived on other lines. The first scene, as swift in dramatic 
development as the first scene in ‘* Othello,”’ is played on 
a tragic note; the settings were laid in a baroque Spain, 
they are romantic and warm; Leporelli, acted by Richard 
Mayer, is grim and tragic, genuinely frightened out of his 
wits by his master’s blasphemous intimacy with the 
statue; Don Ottavio, the kindly and tactful friend, is 
always courteously treated by Donna Anna. The conclu- 
sion such a performance drives home is that ‘* Don 
Giovanni ”’ is neither a work that can be dismissed as Old 
Vie pantomime nor a work that can be trusted, as at Covent 
Garden this year, to a company of excellent singers who 
have not been trained to work together as a team. 


‘Behind That Curtain,’’ New Gallery Cinema. 


Now that the first period of Sensational New Effects 
in the talkie world is passing, we seem to be settling down 
to a long series of pictures of the old, old story (or perhaps 
stories—counting the variations, there are three or four) 
done in the old, old way (there is never more than one 
way) with the addition of voices of varyingly pleasing 
quality and accent—all of which was only to be expected. 
In a film such as ** Behind That Curtain,’’ the attempt to 
infuse life into a weak-as-water version of the most usual 
of the variations (ill-treated wife: Big-Daddy-Man-who- 
has-always-loved-her: **. . . if ever you need me let me 
know,” &c.) completely fails, as the voices only make 
matters worse. In the good old Silent days you could 
always say to yourself: ** Really, they ought to find a 
better caption writer ”?; but now there is no escape from 
the ponderous platitudes about Love and the Desert that 
are uttered or thrown at you from the centre of things. 
The only difference is that there are more of them, and 
that they are rather more sloppy. The settings of this 
film do nothing to improve matters : they are of the shoddy- 
garish nature; neither does the acting, with the exception 
of the performance of Gilbert Emery, who as Sir Frederick 
Bruce of Scotland Yard is a sight for sore eyes in this 
metaphorical as well as literal desert. The heroine (Lois 
Moran) has a very pretty face, and the men are strong (oh, 
that they were silent, too !) and they all travel far—-London, 
Persia, San Francisco—but long before the end you wish 
that they could stay at home, be plainer, and not talk 


so much. 
* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, August 31st.— 
Reopening of the Children’s Theatre, with 
Camwells are Coming,’’ by Miss Anne Casson. 
Promenade Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Sunday, September Ist.— 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, on ** The Road Before Us,’? South 
Place, 11. 
Mr. W. Margrie, on ‘‘ The Ideal Newspaper,” 
Mark’s Hall, Cobourg Road, S.E.4. 
Film, ** Martin Luther,’”’ at the Avenue Pavilion. 
Monday, September 2nd.— 
Description of the Opening of the League of Nations 
Assembly, by Mr. Vernon Bartlett, The Wireless, 
10.45 a.m. 
Thursday, September 5th.— 
The Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, on ‘‘ The Begin- 
nings of the Assembly,’? the Wireless (relayed from 
Geneva). 


** The 


St. 


OMICRON. 


AUGUST COUNTRY 


SHorn orchard fields and heavy copses, wait 
(Quenched are the buttercups, the bird-songs dumb) 
Like a still mother, jewelless, content, 
Whose time is almost come. 
FRANCES CORNFORD. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


VARIETIES OF 


HE vogue of crime books and ‘“ famous” or 

** notable ”’ trials is sending the purveyors of them, 

publishers and authors, further and further afield. 
This is all to the good. Even Jim the Penman, Mrs. 
Maybrick, Thurtell, and Madeleine Smith begin to pall a 
little when you have read about them for the thousand and 
first time. The well-established Trials Series can still find 
interesting cases for inclusion, as indeed is shown by the 
last two to be published in the ‘* Notable British Trials ” 
and ‘* Famous Trials ”’ series. The first is the ‘‘ Trial of 
Jean Pierre Vaquier,’’ edited by R. H. Blundell and R. E. 
Seaton (Hodge, 10s. 6d.). Vaquier was the wireless 
operator at an hotel in Biarritz, to which Mrs. Jones, the 
wife of the proprietor of the ‘* Blue Anchor ’”? Hotel at 
Byfleet, came to stay by herself on a holiday. She became 
entangled in a liaison with Vaquier, who subsequently 
followed her to England and settled down in the hotel at 
Byfleet. A fortnight later Vaquier bought stychnine in 
Southampton Row under a false name; twenty-eight days 
later he poisoned Mr. Jones with it. As a murderer, 
Vaquier was crude and incompetent, but the trial is in- 
teresting as showing how the English system works in a 
clear case, and also because of Vaquier’s rather unpleasant 
psychology. The second book, in the ‘‘ Famous Trials ”’ 
series, is ** The Trial of Norman Thorne,’’? by Helena 
Normanton (Bles, 10s. 6d.). This is really a very interest- 
ing case, and it is well worth study from a legal point of 
view. Thorne was charged with murdering Elsie Cameron 
at his chicken farm in Crowborough. He certainly cut up 
her body and buried it in the chicken run. He was con- 
victed and executed. His defence was that she had com- 
mitted suicide by hanging, and that, when he found her, 
he was terrified that suspicion would fall on him, and so 
decided to get rid of the body. There was grave conflict 
of medical evidence at the trial, medical witnesses for the 
defence maintaining that there was evidence of death by 
hanging. The case was a black one for the accused, but 
the more one studies the evidence, the less certain one 
becomes that the verdict was right. It is significant that 
the Law Journal, after the Court of Criminal Appeal had 
dismissed Thorne’s appeal, severely criticized that Court’s 
procedure, and wrote :— 


‘The execution of Thorne will, if it takes place, 
leave a feeling of profound disquiet in the minds of 
many people, who are in no way disposed to condone 
the moral guilt of his relations with Elsie Cameron, wr 
the way he tried to dispose of her body, but who are up 
to now by no means convinced that he is legally guiits 
of murder, and still less convinced that the prosecution 
satisfactorily proved his guilt.”’ 


* * * 


These two books follow the ordinary lines. But the first 
volume in the ‘* American Trials Series ’’ is something of 
a surprise. It is ‘* The Milligan Case,’ edited by Samuel 
Klaus (Routledge, 15s.). It can hardly be recommended 
to the ordinary reader of crime books, though it is of great 
historical, political, and ethical interest. During the 
American Civil War, Milligan was arrested by the military 
and charged before a Military Commission with conspiracy 
against the Government of the United States. He was 
found guilty and sentenced to death. The case ex parte 
Milligan was in effeet an appeal to the civil courts from the 
military tribunals. As a result, the Supreme Court held 
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that the Military Commission had no jurisdiction, and 
ordered the discharge of Milligan. The book is not easy 
reading, but can be recommended to those who are inter- 
ested in liberty and civil rights in time of war. 


* * * 


Another book opens up quite a new field, and is one 
of the best that I have read for a long time. It is ** Indian 
Village Crimes,”’ by Sir Cecil Walsh (Benn, 10s. 6d.). The 
author was a Judge of the Court of Criminal Appeal in the 
United Provinces, and he gives an account of some of the 
cases which came before that court. The volume is, I 
dare say, of particular interest to me, because for several 
years, as a magistrate and judge of first instance, I had 
to try similar village cases in Ceylon, but the cases are 
so strange themselves that the book ought to have a wide 
appeal. These village dramas, often staged in a setting 
of the most complicated perjury before the courts, are 
fascinating as stories, but they also give the reader a 
deeper insight into village life and village psychology in the 
East than he could get from any other source. To this, 
however, there is one reservation. The Englishman who 
is a Superintendent of Police, a Judge, or even an adminis- 
trative officer in India, forgets sometimes that he is seeing 
village life during an investigation or in the Courts, not 
in its normal condition. The inhabitant of another planet 
might learn a good deal about the life of the English 
lower middle classes by reading the trial of Norman Thorne, 
but he would be wrong if he did not allow for the fact 
that he was seeing it under abnormal and rather hectic 
circumstances, and if he did not understand that it is not 
usual for young men to dismember the bodies of the young 
women to whom they are engaged and bury them in 
chicken runs. ‘* The Decapitated Shikari,’’ a story told 
by Sir Cecil Walsh, may well have been an Indian version 
of the Thorne case, but it is not true that the behaviour 
of Fakruddin and his fellow sportsmen was any more 
normal in an Indian villager than was Thorne’s in an 
English chicken farmer. The Indian villager is not 
ordinarily as violent and callous as he appears in this book, 
and village life is ordinarily as quiet and monotonous as 
it is in Crowborough. Sir Cecil tells his stories well, and 
is very interesting on legal questions, but he sometimes 
seems to forget the facts just referred to. He also has 
moments of curious failure of perspicacity. How anyone 
witn his experience of India can think the mentality of a 
villager ‘* strange *? because he will usually do anything 
and say anything rather than become involved with the 
police and Courts, I do not understand. If he had seen 
police methods in the East sometimes from the village side 
as well as from the Bench, he would not consider that men- 
tality strange, and he might also regard the ‘* Third 
Degree ’? methods of Indian policemen less indulgently. 
There is, too, a curious example on page 53 of a judge of 
experience going completely wrong about a question of 
probability. Sir Cecil says that cases in which a man on 
a shooting party has been hit accidentally by a bullet low 
down, when it was fired at a deer, ‘‘ must be extremely 
rare, if not unprecedented.’? On the contrary, such acci- 
dents are common, and anyone who knows how villagers 
shoot pig or deer in thick jungle will understand how easily 
such an accident happens. 

LronarD Woo tr, 
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REVIEWS 
FROM MARX TO LENIN 


Karl Marx. By OtTTo RUHLE. Translated by EDEN and CEDAR 
PAuL. (Allen & Unwin. 15s. 
Collected Works of Lenin. Vol. XX., in two parts.—The Revolu- 


tion of 1917. (Martin Lawrence. 10s, 6d. each part.) 


THESE two books give an extraordinarily clear and vivid 
picture of the growth of the movement which produced the 
Communist Revolution in Russia and which is still destined 
to have a profound influence on the rest of the world. Otto 
Riihle’s life is likely to become the standard brief biography 
of the real founder of Communism. It is lucid, objective, 
dispassionate. It is the work neither of a blind admirer nor 
a hostile critic. It shows a profound grasp of the history of 
the Socialist movement and of the development and nature 
of Marx’s own thinking. If it has a defect it is that, perhaps, 
excessive weight has been given to a psychological explana- 
tion of Marx’s own career and of the rise of the proletarian 
movement itself. 

It shows that Marx 
reaction against the ‘ 


was one of the leaders of that 
idealist ’’ philosophy of which Hegel 
was the contemporary prophet, and against the ‘ other- 
worldly *’ values stressed by medizval theology and oriental 
religions, which was the inevitable result of the discoveries 
of natural science. He was driven to the ‘* materialist inter- 
pretation of history,’’ because his researches convinced him 
that man’s thinking, his ideals, his social organization, his 
political and artistic life, are the outgrowth of the driving 
necessity to supply his body with food, clothing, and shelter 
rather than of any grasp of abstract truth. To the Marxian, 
Marx was as inevitable an appearance as Darwin. 

Not less inevitable was it that having arrived at this 
liscovery Marx should become a communist and a revolu- 
tionary, though in Herr Rihle’s opinion his success both as 
a theorist and a revolutionary was largely due to his craving 
for ‘‘compensation”’ for a profound inferiority complex. 
Marx saw that the democratic revolution against political 
autocracy must be followed by a proletarian revolution 
against the exploitation of the wage-earner by the capitalist 
owners of the means of production, and set himself the task 
not only of propounding and elaborating the communist 
criticism of capitalism but of making the proletariat self- 
conscious, so that it could free itself from the democratic 
illusions propagated by capitalism and learn how to capture 
the State and create a proletarian or classless community. 

Marx sowed the seed: Lenin reaped the fruit. The 
current volumes of Lenin's collected works shows how he 
applied the merciless logic of the Marxian thesis to the 
situation which existed in Russia after the March or demo- 
cratic revolution of 1917. Withcold, relentless fury he devoted 
all his energies to destroying the provisional Government of 
Russia, and the police, army, and bureaucracy on which it 
rested, as being the creature, not of political autocracy but 
of capitalism, and to organizing and arming the proletariat 
of workers, peasants, and soldiers so that it could make 
itself the foundation of a communist State. The later 
volumes of the series, which will show how Lenin organized 
the communist State and was gradually driven to the N.E.P. 
policy will make not less fascinating reading. 

Marxism was the product of a study of the earlier 
phenomena of the industrial revolution. Experience and 
logic alike convinced Marx that capitalism was bound to 
reduce the population of the whole world to a vast inter- 
national proletariat living at or below the minimum level 
of human subsistence governed by the small omnipotent 
international capitalist class growing ever richer and more 
powerful. Hence his conclusion that the only road to 
freedom was a State controlled solely by proletarians who 
would then confiscate and manage the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange, and destroy altogether the older 
classes of aristocrats and bourgeois. What would Marx 
conclude if he could study the phenomena of modern 
America to-day ? He would see, it is true, the ever-increas- 
ing aggregation of capital which he foretold, but he would 
see also a higher standard of living for the proletariat than 
had ever been attained before in human history, and an 
increasing diffusion of the ownership of the means of pro- 
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duction, distribution, and exchange among the workers by 
shareholding. The proletariat, in the strict sense of the 
word, is disappearing. He would see, also, that capital had 
come to believe in high wages as the condition of a suffi- 
cient market for its goods, and that profits must come from 
labour-saving machinery and organization and not from 
low wages. 

It is obvious, indeed, that the problem of industrial 
freedom is not so simple as logic and experience led Karl 
Marx to believe. It is obvious, too, that Western nations, 
having once tasted political liberty, are not going to be 
willing to submit to the political despotism and the restric- 
tion of individual enterprise, which is inherent in the Com- 
munist as in the Fascist State, even if it were possible for 
a communistically organized State to take over the incredibly 
complex economic life of a modern capitalist society like 
the United States. None the less the communist challenge 
to a way of life which makes private profit the driving motive 
of our economic life and which divorces the worker from all 
say in the direction of the economic organism in which he 
spends his life, has come to stay. The reconciliation of 
communist theory and liberal practice is the central problem 


which confronts our century. PuHitip KERR. 


NEW NOVELS 

Nicky, Son of Egg. By GERALD BULLET. 
The Dead Hand. By I. R. G. HART. 
The Good Companions. By J. B. 

10s. 6d.) 
First Quarter. By S. P. B. Mats. 
The Waking Bird. 

7s. 6d. 
TuHIs is a sad time of year for those who crave for something 
fresh in fiction. The publishers’ supplies are low; their 
fruits are mainly dried fruits and their meat is frozen. 
Reviewing becomes an attempt to skewer suitable labels on 
to the various joints. ‘‘ Nicky, Son of Egg,’’ has already 
been labelled ‘‘ Prime,’’ by the Book Club, whose chosen 
favourite it is for this month. Relatively speaking, it is 
prime, and not at all, as the title might suggest, a facetious 
nursery tale. It describes the life of the son of a grocer, 
and though there is nothing remarkable in Nicky or his 
work, or his romance, or his early death in the war, the 
lucidity and good workmanship of the book make a tolerable 
substitute for originality. Mr. Bullet’s imagination works 
so well at moments that one has the impression of ability 
held on the leash—or of ability perhaps slumbering com- 
fortably at home. He holds back the true and full history 
of Nicky’s growth, and merely reports its stages. At 
periods he measures Nicky’s mental and spiritual height, 
but in the intervals he ignores him, and it is then that the 
important things happen. Many readers prefer to do their 
own skipping, and grow annoyed when they find it done for 
them by the author. As to the ending, one wishes that it 
might have been another war, and not the last, about which 
we already know a good deal: or, failing another war, a 
steam-roller or pneumonia. The war is naturally a subject 
that moves people very easily, with the result that many 
books, by introducing it, earn the reputation of tragedy, 
when they are really no more than tales of calamity. 

Mr. Priestley is not one of our sketchy novelists. He 
leaves the entire burden of the task of skipping to the 
reader, and even his warmest admirers will find ‘* The Good 
Companions "’ on the long side. On first acquaintance the 
characters he brings together, the derelict company of enter- 
tainers and their rescuers, are various and strange—as they 
should be in a comedy of types. But as time goes on the 
differences fade and give place to a strong family likeness ; 
partly because of Mr. Priestley’s passion for discovering 
wells of the milk of human kindness everywhere. Though 
humanity is the same all the world over, there are different 
sorts of sameness, and it is the descent from Mr. Priestley 
rather than the descent from Adam that establishes the 
brotherhood of ‘‘ The Good Companions.”’ It contains, how- 
ever, a very good opening and an excellent description of 
high tea, as provided for and eaten by a sect called the 
Second Resurrectionists. The style and the kind of humour 


(Heinemann. 6s.) 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
PRIESTLEY. (Heinemann. 


6d. ) 
Chapman & Hall. 


Cassell. 7s 
By BARBARA GOOLDEN. 
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are to a large extent those invented and perfected by PUNCH. 
Now, one, two, or even three articles from PUNCH may be 
read at a stretch with pleasure but not a book of two or 
three hundred confluent articles. 

readers may find the wholesomeness of ‘‘ The 
Good Companions’”’ a little oppressive, but, taking it all 
round, wholesomeness is more tolerable than many other 
things—more tolerable certainly than the quality of ‘ First 
Quarter ** and “The Waking Bird.’’ These are perfectly 
harmless books ; the most nervous Home Secretary imagin- 
able could not take exception to them; but their appeal 
this is, of course, merely a personal view) is made to a 
vitiated palate. ‘* First Quarter’ is a story of the upbring- 
ing of the daughter of divorced parents, and starts when 
Daphne leaves the care of her successful and very un- 
pleasant mother, and live with her sensitive, 
bookish father. It ends when she is twenty, just as she 
becomes the mistress of a playwright, who might be twin 
brother to her father, except that he is more gallant. Mr. 
Mais writes capably, and the psychology of Daphne’s sexual 
development is, no doubt, derived from the best authorities, 
but, artistically considered, it is false, humanly considered, 
vulgar. Miss Goolden’s novel on a similar theme is silly 
rather than vulgar, and no one not interested in Love should 
attempt to read it, for amorousness in one or other of its 
forms supplies all topics of conversation, all 
action, and any ideas that it contains. 

Miss Hart’s new *“‘ mystery thriller,’’ though not entirely 
satisfying either as a novel or as a thriller, deserves recom- 
mendation. For a thriller, the minds of the characters work 
too often in confused circles, and at one important point 
linkage is established between two families by a sequence 
of complete coincidences. No one objects to scattered coin- 
cidences, but three together make a great drain upon the 
normal supply of credulity. Barring these things the story 
is quite a good one. Miss Hart puts almost too much into 
her characters—their development becomes a_ counter- 
attraction to the solving of the mystery. But when she suc- 
ceeds in reconciling her talent for creating thrills and her 
talent for creating people, she will be worth reading. 

Lyn Li. IRVINE. 


Some 


comes to 


motives for 


MODERN BUT NOT MODERNIST 
The London Aphrodite. Edited by JAcK LINDSAY and P. R. 

STEPHENSEN. (The Fanfrolico Press. 15s. 

‘* THE LONDON APHRODITE’’ was launched a year ago as a 
bi-monthly periodical with a vigorous editorial policy. It 
was limited to six numbers, after which the editors, having 
put into it all that they were burning to declare, wisely 
refused to let their enfant terrible settle down to a com- 
placent, prosperous middle age. The six numbers now 
appear bound in a single volume as a collection of poems, 
stories, and essays, by, as the subtitle has it, ‘‘ various 
hands eminent or rebellious.’” These include, in addition to 
the editors (who have the lion’s share), Karel Capek, Rhys 
Davies, Norman Douglas, Aldous Huxley, T. F. Powys, 
Sacheverell Sitwell—and others who may be less eminent 
and more rebellious. This matter of rebellion is a primary 
one ; for each new literary movement sets out armed for the 
great sport of battle, no matter how much of constructive 
vitality it may contain in itself. It is only the objects of 
attack that alter. 

In this case Messrs. T. S. Eliot and Wyndham Lewis are 
the arch adversaries, and apart from them, all reactionary 
and modernist tendencies, from Mr. J. C. Squire to Miss 
Stein. The list of foes appears iiclusive ; and certainly the 
first editorial manifesto, loud with rhetorical sabre-rattling, 
rouses one’s suspicions. However, that is only Mr. Lind- 
surface manner. He has a hearty distaste for the 
genteel attitude of :— 


sé 


sav's 


3ut he was very stiff and proud ; 

He said, ‘You needn't shout so loud.’ ” 
Consequently there is much over-emphasis, some disappoint- 
ment in the tameness of the two arch adversaries, and an 
attempt to make sane utterances appear outrageous. Allow. 
ing for all this, the ‘‘ London Aphrodite” is a stimulating, 
even an exciting, venture, mainly because its point of view 
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proves to be richly comprehensive, instead of being strained, 
original and unique. Briefly stated, it is that consciousness, 
as basis of creative activity, must absorb the entire man: 
his intellect and instinct, his passion and his reason. Thi: 
is, in fact, that state of balanced vitality which has give., 
rise to all important works of art, although the immediate 
problem of its attainment alters and develops according to 
the age. Mr. Lindsay and his colleagues, concerned with: 
and by the contemporary outlook, are at war against all 
abstract formal pattern and that barren and disintegratiny 
pessimism of the intellect which has enjoyed such vogue. 
(By which it will be seen that Mr. Huxley, though con- 
tributing two sonnets, is not of the movement.) Attacks 
are necessarily biased ; it would not suit Mr. Lindsay’s pur- 
pose to admit that the ‘‘ progressive negativity ’’ of Mr. 
Eliot has proved a landmark—a definite post round which 
to steer. The main thing is to steer forward, and not into 
the opposite ditch, which is, of course, occupied by Mr. 
Lawrence. The ‘‘ London Aphrodite ”’ is inspiriting because 
it does attempt to steer ahead, absorbing a ray from each 
extremer outlook, towards a consciousness that accepts life 
through joy and faith in its own creative energy, bound up 
with an ironic scepticism and despair. 

Unfortunately, theoretic views are apt to leap ahead of 
practice, which is, or should be, so independent that it finds 
its own way blindly to the same point—or a different one— 
even when one organism is responsible for both. Art pro- 
duced with an open eye on theory becomes self-conscious and 
didactic ; it is invariably about something instead of beiny 
something. Mr. Lindsay himself is not secure from this 
intellectualizing of art; his essay on dramatic poetry ends 
with an extract from one of his own dramas which merely 
restates his views in verse. For the rest, the practical con- 
tributions do not testify yet to the new era; some are on a 
high level, others are the work of genuine talent which has 
not yet found its individuality. To return to the theoretical, 
Mr. Brian Penton’s essay on the form of the novel is notable 
for its clear vision and for some of the most illuminating 
comments on ‘‘ Ulysses *’ that have yet been made. 
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THE NATION 
PROFESSIONS 


The Profession of 


GARKOD, 


Oxford 


OF POETRY 
Poetry, and Other Leciures. By H. W. 
formerly Professor of Poetry 


Press, Il2s. 6d 


in the University of 
Cidrendon 
lo such a decus et lumen of the Chair as Professor Garrod 
we look for direction. And direct us he certainly does, but 
Whither? To Aristotle? He summarizes most concisely and 
sylpatietically the Aristotelian view of imitation, and then, 
in his second lecture, permits this phrase to escape him— 
* the universalism of Aristotle.*’ Unless he uses 
quotation from some hypothetical objector he is 
begging the question with * bloodless’? and canvassing for 
ah esthetic-political party. Other political opinions follow, 
trying to look like self-evident propositions—‘'. .. that 
engaging naturalisrm without which no poetry, except the 
is really good’: ‘‘ that balance of art and nature 
deserves to be called art.’’ Before the electors 
swallow this, questions must be asked: ‘* When is naturalism 
engaging? *’ ‘* What grounds have you for limiting really 
good poetry to that which includes this engaging 
naturalism? *’ ‘* What is the greatest poetry, and why is 

here made an exception?’’ ‘*‘ And what, pray, is your 
distinction between great and good poetry?’’ The second 
statement requires similar expansion, if we would not be 
conveyed seductively away, without protest, toward 
naturalistic lyric poetry and Wordsworth, away from the 
eighteenth century, with which our conductor is not over- 
much in love. His attitude to Cowley’s poetry in the eighth 
lecture seems to corroborate our suspicion ; ‘‘ deeply rooted 
as it is,’ he says, ‘‘in books and thinking ’’ (it) ‘tis yet 
a poetry which has, in fact, stood in the winds of life.”’ 
That *‘ yet’? and the beautiful ‘‘ winds of life’’ aid our 
tactical reconnaissance. But playing to the gallery with 
‘‘highbrows *’ is more serious, and should not come, per- 
haps, from a Professor ex cathedra. Judging a good deal by 
nearness to or remoteness from ‘‘ life,’’ he hints that high- 
brows are too distant from ‘‘ the coarse air of cities, the 
smoke of trains.’"” Why should they be nearer, and what 
exactly is this life with its winds? And surely, the poetry 
and the minds that are remote or rarefied must be included 
in ‘‘ life’? no less than Derby winners or an evening at the 
talkies. What this life is to our author may be partly ex- 
plained by a confession in the lecture called ‘‘ Poets and 
Philosophers."’ ‘* That I should feel the . .. Professor... 
to be a mere romantic, God forbid. Yet I did feel him to 
be, in some sense, on the side of the angels.** To be on the 
side of the angels is evidently to be on the side of Words- 
worth, who is a romantic, but not a ‘‘mere’’ one, and, 


bloodless 


it « ‘ 
Ab aS a 
, 


greatest, 


Which alone 


cutting loose from universals, ‘flies from things as 
thought ’’; he returns to nature, to ‘ life,’’ via particulars ; 


and Professor Garrod’s heart, one may hazard, is truly 
with Wordsworth and his process. In ‘*‘ Pure Poetry,” an 
ingeniously effective assault on the Abbé Brémond’s mystic 
citadel, there are again openings. The Abbé would turn 
poetry into prayer ; Professor Garrod, into life. This would 
be quite unassailable could one feel sure that the latter 
saw life both steadily and whole. But by the end of the 
book it seems possible that his ‘‘ life’? may be but a section 


of itself. Elsewhere an argued criticism is skilfully avoided 
by a sort of legerdemain. We shall probably agree with 
him that Rupert Brooke was a spoilt child; but the 
question for dispute is whether or no he had the 
makings of a spoilt poet. It is scarcely adequate to 
say that he keeps ‘blood and nature’? among other 
unnamed poets who are. shades. There is plenty 
of brilliant badinage over Mr. Humbert Wolfe, who 


remains at the end unclassified either with the poets or 
the goats of virtuosity. Nevertheless, Professor Garrod 
strives for justice and concedes nothing to popular idolatry ; 
and this is much. The assessment of Coleridge and Hazlitt, 
the faithful dealing with Byron, encourage us; and it is 
only when politics are breught in that he begins to evade, 
to bluff, and to eschew logic. After the pleasure of a well- 
argued estimate of Coleridge’s ‘‘ dishonesty *’ it is distress- 
ing to read that A. E. Housman is a better poet than Swift, 
that the worst criticism is highbrow, that Wordsworth, 
surely an exotic, if ever there was one in the Georgian 
estate, is ‘‘ a safe diet.’’ Nor is it quite fair to try personal 
preferences on an audience ; not to love the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, and to leave it at that, or to prefer ‘‘ Stevenson's sham 
optimism to the boisterous pessimism of Henley.’’ Fuller 
reasons for the choice between two such equipollent evils 
should have been given. 

Lectures do not always read well; but while we may 
take exception to certain colloquial effects that may be tell- 
ing enough on the rostrum, we shall be content to follow 
iuuch of this pleasant way where humour enlivens, and the 
width and depth of erudition enrich, a persuasive style. 

SHERARD VINES. 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


The Primitive Church: Studied with special reference to the 
Origins of the Christian Ministry. By CANON STREETER. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


Ir is seldom that an English book on Church History acquires 
or deserves a European reputation. ‘“‘It is melancholy to 
say it,’ confesses Newman, ‘‘ but the chief, perhaps the only, 
i:nglish writer who can claim to be considered an ecclesias- 
tical historian is the infidel Gibbon. To be deep in history 
is to cease to be a Protestant.’ It is also, if not to cease 
to be a Catholic, at least to come into conflict with the 
Catholic Church. ‘In reply to a friend who proposed to start 
a historical review, the future Cardinal wrote, after twenty 
years’ experience of Catholicism, ‘t Nothing could be better. 
But who would bear it? Unless one doctored all the facts, 
one would be thought a bad Catholic.”’ Duchesne com- 
plained that no insurance company would secure him 
against the Index ; and in 1912 his ‘*‘ Histoire Ancienne de 
l’Eglise*’ was condemned. Canon Streeter’s ‘‘ Primitive 
Church *’ suggests Gibbon, and has an unmistakable flavour 
of Duchesne ; it is a very living, a very timely, and a very 
brilliant book. The European note is unmistakable. ‘‘ The 
hypothesis of a primitive diversity in Christian institutions 
may, or may not, succeed in commending itself to scholars.” 
Once pointed out, however—and, so far no one has pointed it 
out so clearly—there can be little doubt either of its general 
acceptance or of its decisive bearing on the origins and 
character of the Christian ministry. ‘‘ At the end of the 
first century A.D. there existed, in different provinces of the 
Roman Empire, different systems of Church government. 
Among these the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, and the 
Independent can each discover the prototype of the system 
to which he himself adheres.”’ 

No less important than the question of fact is that of 
method. In subjecting an Apostolic Father of the rank of 
Ignatius of Antioch to an elaborate process of psycho- 
analysis, the writer has broken new ground, and done so 
with singular success. His conclusion is that the saint was 
of a highly neurotic temperament. Genius is often a con- 
comitant of this: the same hypersensitiveness to impressions 
which makes the man of genius quick to perceive what 
normally constituted men pass over with little or no notice 
acts upon him as an acute mental and material irritant: ‘‘a 
piece of grit that will derange a watch will not affect a 
traction engine’’: the ‘‘ prophetic seizure’’ of which he 
speaks in the letter to the Philadelphians (vii., 1) is the 
key to the psychological over-stimulation of the man. It 
is evident that like other ‘‘ prophets" of his own and later 
times—the Montanists are a classical type—he had ‘an 
overwhelming conviction of possession by a personality other 
than his own,” the medium of to-day is a case in point. 
Ignatius believed himself to be under a ‘‘ control’? which 
made use of his voice, he himself being Merely a passive 
instrument—the lyre to the player of the lyre. This ‘* con- 
trol’? was, he was convinced, the Holy Spirit. ‘‘In any 
case, psychologically considered, such an experience implies 
a temporary state of dissociation, during which the vocal 
organs are directed by forces acting below the level of con- 
scious volition.’”” The whole chapter calls for, and will 
repay, careful study. Doubtless the notion of ‘“ trance- 
practice ’’ opens a wide door to self-delusion and megalo- 
mania: and to Ignatius in particular the importance of the 
Bishop, ‘‘ who speaks with God’s own voice,’’ had become an 
obsession. We cannot but note the egoism which inspires 
his extravagances. But it is ‘‘ the egoism of a noble mind 
unstrung.”” With a strange mixture of pride and humility, 
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Ignatius at once boasts of, yet declines to reveal the content 
of, his visions. Here, perhaps, the writer contrasts him 
with St. Paul too sharply. In both cases we have in all 
probability an example of ‘ trance-practice ’’; a less rare 
experience than is often supposed. But in both “ spiritual 
vision depends on the quality of soul of him who sees, not 
on the psychological mechanism of the moment of intuition.” 
Like many other religious leaders, Ignatius wills to be 
humble ; but his subconscious mind is continually in revolt 

How new a field is here opened to inquiry! Yet how 
perilous the path, and how slippery the slope! Paul, 
Tertullian, Augustine—what results might not be attained 
were their lives and writings examined critically in the light 
of such speculation! 

‘**Periculosum plenum opus alee.”’ 

There is, no doubt, a variation in the degree of certainty 
in the conclusions reached, or likely to be reached, by such 
methods. But there is a scientific use of the imagination ; 
and guess-work may be happy as well as the reverse. In 
this treatise it is, with few exceptions, at once felicitous and 
suggestive. ‘‘I only know (says the author) that I have 
enjoyed the writing of it—the hue-and-cry after new dis- 
covery, the following up of hitherto unnoticed clues, the 
delimitation of conflicting tendencies, envisaging the inter- 
action between personality and circumstances in testing 
situations, noting the intermittent ironies emergent in all 
things human.’’ This is the mood in which the book was 
written ; and that in which it will be read. 


TENTH-CENTURY BYZANTIUM 


The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus, and his Reign. By STEVEN 

RUNCIMAN. (Cambridge University Press. 16s. 

I aM quite unfit to review this book and only gratified my 
desire to do so on being informed that there were not more 
than half a dozen people in England really competent for 
the task, a statement which I can well believe. Neverthe- 
less, it would be obvious to any intelligent reader that 
this is a great achievement of scholarship as well as a 
perfectly delightful book. 

The trouble about Byzantine history is well known. 
Everyone feels that the old Gibbonian attitude was impos- 
sible and that the new Rome was a great historical achieve- 
ment. Yet after reading a considerable number of books 
on Byzantine history, the searcher after enlightenment is as 
much in the dark as ever as to the society living in 
Byzantium, the problems with which that society had to 
deal, and the way in which it dealt with them. Mr. Runci- 
man does not leave us dissatisfied. He takes a tiny little 
piece of history and uses the microscope rather than the 
telescope. His book is the history of one reign, that of 
Romanus Lecapenus, a usurper, who with the best will 
in the world failed to found a dynasty. He was just an 
incident in the story of the Macedonian house. Mr. Runci- 
man describes the methods by which he became Emperor, 
and the state of the Empire at his accession. He then takes 
us round all the frontiers of the Empire from Russia to 
Italy, explains the diplomatic situation with which the 
Emperor was confronted, describes in detail the affairs of 
the border States, and the methods, less military than 
diplomatic, employed by the Emperor to bolster up and even 
to increase his dominions. At the end we have been en- 
lightened not only about the Emperor Romanus, but about 
the Byzantine epopee as a whole. In addition, Mr. Runci- 
man has a feline, at times Gibbonian, wit, which prevents 
his enumeration of obscure events in remote and rebarbative 
provinces degenerating into a dreary and lifeless catalogue. 
The Government of the Crimea is exquisitely etched :— 

‘“Chazaria was an absolute monarchy. There was a 
fainéant supreme Khagan (the Ilek) who lived with his 
twenty-five royal born wives and sixty-five concubines in 
his brick palace at Itil: his life was shrouded in mystery : 
he only emerged thrice a year: and then with no one within 

a mile’s distance of him: he was only visited by three 

highest dignitaries of the State. In former years he had 

been obliged after a fixed number of years to die: but by 
now so barbarous a custom had been discarded. The 
country was ruled by an hereditary mayor of the palace, the 

Khagan Bey, Commander-in-Chief and Prime Minister, who 

even appointed the Khagan. Both he and the Khagan were 
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compelled to be Jews. Justice was administered by seven 

judges: two Jews, who judg@i according to Hebrew law, 

two Christians, who judged according to Gospel law, two 

Mahometans, who judged according to Koran law, and one 

heathen, who judged according to reason.”’ 

Fascinating characters flit through the pages—Byzan- 
tium was always the home of eminent women, and Zoe, the 
mother of the Porphyrogennetus, a high-spirited soldier and 
diplomatist, was a worthy though unfortunate Empress. A 
romantic figure, too, is the Porphyrogennetus himself, during 
half his life blotted out by the usurping Romanus, living 
forgotten, but intelligent and observant, in the imperial 
palace, finally to triumph as his dispossessor waned. 

But probably the solid interest for most people in this 
remarkable book will lie less in the romance of individual 
characters, than in the diplomatic problem, by the mastery 
of which the Byzantine Empire lived so long. The reader 
can see a microcosm of the whole problem in the Bulgarian 
situation, in which Byzantium triumphed during the reign 
of Romanus by sheer brainwork, reducing in bloodless war- 
fare a national menace to the condition of a vassal State. 

That there was something wrong with the Byzantines 
it must be admitted. Supreme in the visual arts, they 
embarked otherwise on but few spiritual adventures. Sunk 
in ritual, they apparently found no metaphysical outlet 
more intelligent than the Iconoclastic campaign. They 
made little or no contribution to literature, politics, or 
science. Their military pre-eminence was due to their 
having the secret of Greek fire. Mr. Runciman defends the 
Byzantine Empire by a tu quoque. Medieval Europe was 
just as bad, rather worse. Granted. But Byzantium, 
‘** where everyone could read and write and which preferred 
Diplomacy to War,”’ ought to have been far better. Further, 
there was always some development in the West. Tenth 
and fifteenth-century Europe bore no resemblance to each 
other. The arteries of Byzantium seem to have been per- 
manently hardened. In a way, Mr. Runciman’s book makes 
the central problem almost more obscure for the light he 
throws on it. Why was Byzantium at once so remarkable 
and so unsatisfactory? FRANCIS BIRRELL. 
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THE WAY OF A BIRD 


An Introduction to the Study of Bird Behaviour. 
HOWARD. (Cambridge University Press, 


By H. ELI0T 


42s. 


TuHIs handsome volume is devoted to the behaviour of birds, 
and of two species in particular, namely, the reed bunting 
and yellow bunting, otherwise the yellow-hammer of our 
waysides, and is an important contribution to our knowledge 
of bird psychology, but it is a book for the student rather 
than the general reader. In it the author traces the 
behaviour of the bird from the earliest impulse to acquire 
territory (the beginning of the seasonal breeding cycle) to 
the successful rearing of young, showing how every action 
and reaction is the consequence of its predecessor and that 
it is impossible to separate any part of the bird’s conduct 
and speak of the nest-building instinct, the mating instinct, 
and so on; indeed he carefully avoids the use of the word 
‘instinct’? and all its implications. As in his previous 
“*Territory in Bird Life’’ Mr. Howard lays stress on the 
importance of territory, or as we might term it, ‘the 
estate,’’ showing how the bird’s activities hinge on the 
acquirement of an area of ground over which it exercises 
dominion throughout the breeding season. Here the male 
establishes himself, advertising his presence by song or other 
means, and is found by the female. Within that area they 
mate, she makes a nest, and they rear their young. Per- 
haps Mr. Howard’s most important contribution to ideas on 
the subject of bird conduct is his contention that the female 
bird, like the female mammal, comes into breeding condi- 
tion for but a short period, and that it is only during this 
time, despite the fact they paired some while previously, that 
she will accept the male. He points out how the long series 
of actions, the whole behaviour of the couple, are destined to 
lead up to the act which ensures the continuance of the 
species. But the most interesting chapter in the book is 
certainly the final one, ‘‘ An Approach to a Mind Story,” in 
which the author endeavours to find evidence of mind and 
intention, though whether his justifiable caution and fear 
of anthropomorphism does not lead him to the opposite ex- 
treme is another question. He seems afraid to conclude that 
any apparently intelligent conduct is so in reality. For 
instance he sums up his conclusions with the remark that 
‘“we are dealing with a mind other than our own,’’ but 
admits ‘‘ reference and revival in the form of imagery.’’ A 
final word of praise must be bestowed on the format of the 
book, its paper, printing, and general ‘‘ get up,”’ and last 
but not least the illustrations by Mr. G. E. Lodge, though 
the result is a volume somewhat too ponderous for com- 
fortable handling and reading. 
-. 3 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Architects of the New Age. By 

Low. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Bellman has written short essays on Bright, Lincoln, 
Kossuth, Mazzini, and Tolstoy. They consist of biographical 
sketches filled out with platitudes expressed in stock phrases. 
The sentiment, however, is wholesome, and the beginner 
may obtain some idea of the career and moral value of 
these five men. Since the book is of an elementary nature, 
Mr. Bellman might have added a few words on page 40 to 
explain Bright’s opposition to Irish Home Rule. Describing 
Bright’s opposition to the Crimea War, he says, on page 33: 
‘*He uttered a challenge that echoed unanswered and un- 
answerable throughout the land, but his eloquence fell upon 
stony ground.’’ But surely eloquence falls on deaf ears. 
It is seeds that fall on stony ground. 


HAROLD BELLMAN. (Sampson 


. . . 


The Ponsonby Family. By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN PONSONBY. 

(Medici Society. 30s.) 

The Ponsonby family has been extraordinarily prolific 
since it first gives evidence of its existence in the twelfth 
century. This book follows its immense ramifications down 
to the present day with biographical sketches of the many 
distinguished and obscure bearers of the name. It is not 
very light reading, but is, on the whole, mildly interesting. 
The best thing in the volume is, perhaps, the two unpublished 
letters of Caroline Lamb. 
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The Advertiser’s A.B.C., 1929. (T. B. Browne. 2ls.) 


This is the 48rd edition of this invaluable Advertiser’s 
Year Book and Directory. The Directory section, which is 
a complete index of British and Foreign Newspapers, 
Periodicals, and Magazines, has been revised and brought 
up to date, and occupies more than six hundred pages. 
There is an extremely valuable chapter on the Laws and 
Practice affecting Trade Marks, and also a useful Market 
Survey of England, county by county. Anyone who needs 
a list of publications for reference purposes should have this 
book on his shelves. 

A Bibliography of Dancing. Compiled and annotated by 

CYRIL W. BEAUMONT. (The Dancing Times. 21s.) 

This elegant little compilation by Mr. Beaumont is 
intended by him as a work of reference for the use of 
dancers, teachers of dancing, and producers. It appears to 
include about 600 titles, with a very good subject index. 
It is primarily the subject index which will make it useful. 
The chief feature is the wealth of references to the synopses 
of many old or famous ballets and to English country 
dances, so that anyone who is interested in revivals will 
know where to look. As is natural, Mr. Beaumont does full 
justice to modern developments, and particularly the 
Russian Ballet, but there is not, in truth, much valuable 
literature relating to this period, except some volumes of 
primarily personal interest. 


Coonardoo. By KATHARINE SUSANNAH PRICHARD. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Miss Prichard is engaged in a serious attempt to depict 
the life of the settlers in the hinterland of Australia, and it 
is difficult for an English reader to estimate the value of 
her work, even on the artistic side. The publishers assert 
that ‘‘. . . the very fact that her prose is not sophisticated 
gives her book extraordinary strength.’’ But it is doubtful 
whether her style is not intentionally rough. Only a 
sophisticated writer would omit the definite article as Miss 
Prichard so irritatingly does ; and when she writes a sen- 
tence like this, we may question her perceptions as well as 
her style: ‘‘ The tune faltered, worn threadbare, and rumbled 
away—to be plucked up again and flayed alive by some 
harsh eager voice.” We also venture to protest against 
the excessive use of native words, which conjure up no 
immediate and life-like image, even when we know their 
meaning. But it is impossible to deny that the book has 
power. The scene is set in a cattle station in the North- 
West. The interest is divided between the whites, who own 
the land, and the aboriginals, who work for them. Miss 
Prichard indicates that the Australian aboriginals are of 
Caucasian stock, and she represents them as fine types. 
The protagonists are the native girl Coonardoo and Hugh 
Watt, whom she loves with passion but without jealousy. 
While the story and the people are not particularly interest- 
ing to us, the novel, as a whole, is impressive. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


THE records produced this month are still ‘‘ summery,” 
most of them being very light and popular. The best 
orchestral is undoubtedly the charming Andante for Flute 
and Orchestra of Mozart and the Gavotte from his 
‘*Tdomeneo,’”’ very well played by the Zurich Tonhalle 
Orchestra (Columbia, 12-in. record. 9653. 4s. 6d.). Sir 
Hamilton Harty and the Hallé Orchestra give a good per- 
formance of Hungarian Dances, Nos. 5 and 6, of Brahms 
(Columbia, 10-in. record. 5466. 3s.). One can never have 
too many Strauss waltzes, and ‘‘ Dorfschwalben,’’ played 
by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra is a welcome 
addition. 

The best vocal record is the ever popular Barcarole 
from ‘‘ Tales of Hoffmann,’’ which loses nothing of its 
amazing romance by the singing of Osobelle Baillie and 
Nellie Walker ; on the other side, Miss Baillie and Francis 
Russell sing the duet from ‘‘ Madame Butterfly,’’ ‘‘ Give me 
your darling hands’ (Columbia, 12-in. record. 9654. 
4s. 6d.). The difference between the English and foreign 
soprano is well shown by two H.M.V. records. Lucrezia 
Bori sings in Spanish two rather silly songs, ‘‘ Carnations ” 
and ‘“‘ Malaguena’”’ (10-in. record. DA1043. 4s. 6d.), but 
with such an air and style that one almost forgets their 
silliness ; Elsie Suddaby sings a charming song in “A 
Spring Morning” and a silly one in ‘ Blackbird Song” 
(B3076. 3s.), but she lacks the flexibility and colour of 
the Continental singer. Many people will like ‘‘ Serenade 
Napolitaine *’ and ‘‘ Serenata,’’ sung in Italian by Giuseppe 
Danise, baritone (Brunswick, 10278. 4s. 6d.). There is a 
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and historical buildings of the City of London has now Factories and Workshops possesses unique facilities 

been issued by the Royal Commission on Historical for observing the current everyday work in all the 

Monuments. Profusely illustrated with original photographs, myriad units which make up the industrial activity of the 

it embodies a concise statement of modern archeological country. His annual report is therefore always a document 

discovery and knowledge of an immensely important historical of first-rate value to those interested in the general industrial 

area. 21s. (22s.). and economic situation. The Report for the year 1928 now 
ready. 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.). 


T": CITY. A monumental survey of the ancient ) ee ENGLAND. H.M. Chief Inspector of 





RCHAEOLOGICAL AIR-PHOTOGRAPHY. The 
A revolution which the new science of aerial photography 

has made in archeological investigation has already 

been made clear by Mr. Crawford, who has now compiled a torical survey of the art from its inception in Europe. It 
handbook on the technique of aerial photography for arche- contains plates ranging from the 16th century through the 
ologists. Fully illustrated, it is the first of its kind. 4s. 6d. Chinese patterns so popular in the 18th century to designs 
(4s. 11d.). by William Morris. 3s. (3s. 5d.). 


prises specimens of wall papers preserved in the 


Ws PAPERS. This fascinating catalogue com- 
Victoria and Albert Museum, together with a his- 


tltind 


HE NATION’S HEALTH. Sir George Newman’s LASSICAL STUDIES. The Present Position of 

i Annual Report ‘“‘ On the State of Public Health ” is C Latin and Greek in Grant-Aided Secondary Schools 

more than usually interesting this year since it not only in England. A memorandum indicating the methods 

contains the medical history of a year (1928), notable in by which the decline in the tuition of these languages prior 

many respects, but outlines, in the light of expert knowledge, to the Education Act of 1902 has been arrested, together with 

the great possibilities of progress in public health work made the history of the developments in facilities for acquiring 
possible by the new Local Government Act. 3s. (3s. 4d.). them during the last quarter of a century. 9d. (10d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 
May be obtained from the Sale Offices of the Department at 
LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. EDINBURGH : 120, George Street. 
MANCHESTER: York Street. CARDIFF; 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent. BELFAST: 15, Donegall Sq., W. 
Or through any Bookseller. 
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choral record of the Thanksgiving Service for the King 
recorded in St. George's Chapel, Windsor Castle, and on the 
other side Elgar’s Coronation Offertorium, not one of this 
composer’s best works (Columbia, 12-in. 9808. 
4s. 6d.). 

The best instrumental record is a charming sonata in A 
major of Scarlatti and Beethoven's Ecossaise, played on 
the piano by Mischa Levitzki (H.M.V., 10-in. record. E537. 
4s. 6d.); the playing and the tone are more than usually 
good. The eternal Largo of Handel is once more recorded, 
this time Beatrice Harrison gives it to us on the piano with 
‘cello accompaniment, and on the other side Kreisler’s 
‘* Viennese Melody * (H.M.V., 12-in. record. (C1647. 4s. 6d.). 
Very different and more modern piano solos are Scriabine’s 


record. 


Etude, Op. 2, and Chasins’s Prelude in D major and 
‘*“Rush Hour in Hongkong’’ (Brunswick, 10-in. record. 
5004. 3s.). 

Those who like military and other marches may be 
recommended to get two Columbia 10-in. records: Military 
and Naval Marches (5471. 3s.), and Scottish and Anglo- 
American Marches (5472. 3s.), played by the Grenadier 


Guards Band. 

There are a large number of Brunswick light music and 
dance records at 3s. The best of the vocal records are: 
‘* Wake up, Cill’un, Wake up!’ and ‘‘ I get the blues when 
it rains,’’ sung by Cotton and Morpheus (5010) ; ‘* Under- 


neath the Russian Moon” and ‘** My Sin,” sung by Belle 
Baker (5008); and ‘‘ Lover come back to me’ and ‘* Vaga- 
bond King Waltz,’’ sung by Jessica Dragonette (5002). The 


United States Military Academy Band play Sousa’s *‘ High 


School Cadets’’ and ‘‘ Washington Post March’ (5003), 
and Lew White plays two organ solos: Faure’s ‘* The 
Palms"? and ‘‘ The Holy City’ (5005). The best dance 
records are ‘‘ Breakaway’ and ‘“ City Blues,’’ foxtrots, 
Arnold Johnson (5022); ‘‘ Sing a little song’’ and ‘ Hittin’ 
the Ceiling,’’ King Solomon and his Miners (5020); ‘‘ That’s 


what I call Heaven’ and ‘* The things that were made for 


love,’ Hal Kemp (5011); ‘‘ She’s got great ideas”’ and “ O, 
baby, what a night,’ foxtrots, Six Jumping Jacks (5017); 
‘‘Dream Boat,’’ waltz, and ‘“ Fioretta,’’ foxtrot, Bob 
Haring (5013). 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
A NON-FREE DOUBLE 


ERE is a hand which I saw plaved not very long ago 
Ho: score was Love-all in the rubber game. Z, the 

dealer, opened the bidding with One Spade. A, on his 
left, held the following cards :— 

* KQJx YAK AQ 
and called One No-Trump. The subsequent bids were: Y, 
No Bid ; B, Two Clubs ; Z, Two Spades ; A, Two No-Trumps; 
Y, No Bid; B, No Bid ; Z, Three Spades ; whereupon A not 
unnaturally doubled. 

To his consternation, the distribution of the cards proved 
to be as follows :— 


x2 > eo 5-23 


® 
? J1@xzE EEE 
®© Kxxx 


+ None 
® KQJx ° None 
9 AKXx - m 
o AQ XX XX —. 
es 23% * KQJ10xxx 





@® A10xxxxx 


vy, None 
J 10x 
*# Axx 


The upshot of this unusual placing of the cards was (as 
the reader will see) that Z made his contract and the rubber. 
He made two trumps, the Ace of Clubs and the King of 
Diamonds, and he ruffed Clubs twice in Dummy and Hearts 
three times in his own hand. 

It is to the subsequent conversation between A and B 
that I want, in this article, to draw attention. 3ad luck, 
partner, wasn’t it?’ said A. B: ‘‘ Yes, bad luck indeed. 
But it wasn't a free double, you know.”’ A: ‘‘ Surely, with 
a hand like mine, that consideration hardly enters into it. 
It was a thousand to one that the double would come off.”’ 
B: ‘‘ All the same, I think your double was wrong. To 
double your opponents out is the one unpardonable offence.”’ 
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Now J think that B was wrong, and that his dictum (to 
which, I am aware, many good players subscribe) is quite 
untenable. It is true, as B pointed out to A, that the latter’s 
unfortunate double cost them 27 + 50 + 250 = 327 points, 
‘and all”’ (as B said) *‘ for the sake of a possible hundred 


or so above the line.’’ But B, like so many players, was 
looking no farther than his nose. What he saw was the 
327 which A’s double ‘* threw away ”’; what he failed to see 


was that A’s expectalion, when he doubled, was a _ sub- 
stantial balance of points in his favour. And since that was 
the case, it would have been wrong of A not to double. 

In thus summarizing the position, I am using the term 
‘expectation’ in its mathematical sense: i.e., it has refer- 
ence, not to what A ** hoped *’ to get, but to what he would 
be certain to get, on the average, if he made the same call 
in the same circumstances a sufficient number of times. 
And this is the only criterion by which the rightness or 
wrongness of his calling can properly be judged. 

I should add that, in saying that A’s expectation when 
he doubled was ‘‘a substantial balance of points in his 
favour,’’ I am making a statement that I am not prepared 
to prove. The problem, as a problem in mathematics, is 
too complicated to be worked out. But the following demon- 
stration of the reasonableness of my statement will, I think, 
carry conviction. 

Let us put ourselves in A’s place. Given his hand, and 
the calling—which are all the data in his possession—it 
seems reasonable to assume that, for every chance Z has 
of making his contract, there are, say, ten chances of his 
going down one trick, five chances of his going down two 
tricks, three chances of his going down three tricks, and 
one chance of his going down four tricks. (These assump- 
tions are purely arbitrary, but I think they are on the safe 
side.) We can then calculate his expectation as follows :— 

(i) If Z’s call is not doubled :— 

Out of twenty hands, he will— 
Win 27 points on one occasion. 
Lose 50 points on ten occasions. 
Lose 100 points on five occasions. 
Lose 150 points on three occasions. 
Lose 200 points on one occasion. 
his expectation is:— 








27 50 x 10 (100 x 5) (150 x 3) — 200 — 162% 
20 20 
Or a loss of 81 points. 
ii) If Z’s call is doubled :— 
Out of twenty hands, he will— 
Win 354 points on one occasion. 
Lose 100 points on ten occasions. 
Lost 200 points on five occasions. 
Lose 300 points on three occasions. 
Lose 400 points on one occasion. 
his expectation is :— 
304 — (100 x 10 (200 x 5) (300 x 3) — 400 2O4F 
20 20 


Or a loss of 147 points. 

And hence A’s double, given the arbitrary assumptions 
which underlie these calculations, stands to win 66 points 
(147 — 81) for his side. He would therefore be guilty of an 
‘unpardonable offence,’’ not in doubling, but in failing to 
double ; for the one certain method of losing at Bridge is 
habitually to defy—as many players do—the a priori odds. 


Adventures with BOOKS 


The choice of a new Book is like an essay into uncharted seas. 
You may prefer to adventure among the Volumes mentioned in 
this paper, or among those on the shelves of the nearest W. H. 
Smith & Son Bookshop. Any Books, however, no matter where 

a reviewed or advertised, can be quickly 
obtained through any “ Smith” 
branch, whether Bookshop or Railway 
Station Bookstall. 


W.H.SMITH & SON, x7. 


Newsagents: Booksellers: Librarians: 
Stationers 
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Why Talk? 


** If two men can sit together without talking, that’s a pretty good test of 
their friendship.” “Perhaps it’s only a pretty good test of their tobacco.” 
* One up to you. Lucky for me you smoke Three Nuns too.” “ Don’t you 


worry. I shan’t want to talk as long as there’s any of this heavenly stuff left ! ” 


x x x 


The rest is stlence—and 
THREE NUNS 
ra & | \ iN 
the tobacco of curious cut—Is. 2d. an ounce 


25 
For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard ro Dept.C. Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St. Andrew Sq., Glasgow 
Issued by The Imperial Tobacco’ Co. (of Great Britain‘and Ireland), Ltd. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


FRANCE 

N this month of universal competitions a prize might 

be offered for the most intelligent guess of the next rise 

in Bank rate. Most people seem to predict 6} per cent. 
in the middle of September. At any rate a rise is not ex- 
pected this week, seeing that the American and French 
exchanges are quietly hovering around gold export point. 
But the French danger remains. At any moment the 
French banks may convert their sterling balances into 
franes or dollars, while the Bank of France looks on or 
refuses to come to the rescue of the Bank of England. The 
passive attitude of the Bank of France with regard to 
sterling may perhaps be expressed in the words of 
Clough, in ‘“ The Latest Decalogue ”’: ‘* Thou shall 
not kill but needst not strive officiously to keep 
alive.” The City is perhaps a little nervous that 
Mr. Snowden’s victory at The Hague may lead to a French 
demonstration of their ** gold’? power. In the event of 
another attack on sterling we believe it to be correct that 
the Governor of the Bank can count upon the active 
assistance of the New York authorities (which is not the 
same thing as saying that a fifty-million dollar credit has 
been arranged). 

* * * 

The “ lull ” in the gold offensive gave an opportunity 
to the London Stock Exchange this week to declare its 
innate optimism. The home railway market at last became 
almost buoyant on sustained buying. This is the first 
sign we have seen of the return of the speculative public 
to its senses. It has taken a long time to recover from the 
madness of the 1928 industrial boom during which every 
industrial prospect was viewed through rose-tinted glasses 
except the prospect of home rails. This madness cost the 
smal! speculator a great deal of money—in many cases, a 
life’s savings. In its issue of August 17th the Economist 
held an inquest upon the speculative new issues which 
were made during the industrial share boom of 1928. It 
counted one hundred and twenty-eight companies which 
were formed in that year to start a new business or develop 
a new patent, issuing to the speculative public shares to 
the par value of £30,161,171. Market ‘“ bullishness ” 
carried these shares up to £88,548,536, but to-day the 
market valuation is only £17,399,536. In other words, 
the subscribers have lost 42 per cent. of their money and 
the speculators who bought *‘ at the top ” nearly 55 per 
cent. We think these figures of the Economist probably 
give too favourable a view. The market in the shares of 
many of these ** boom ”’ flotations is nominal or non- 
existent. In THe Nation of July 27th we gave examples of 
representative ‘* boom ” shares showing a market deprecia- 
tion ranging from 74 per cent. to 97 per cent. The average 
small speculator has had to stand a knock which has put 
him out of the Stock Exchange for a year. 


* * 


If it were not for the notice served by the railwaymen 
to terminate the 2} per cent. cut in wages at the end of 
September, the home railway market would probably have 
enjoyed a bigger rise. We pointed out the improved in- 
come position of the four big groups in THE Nation of 
Julv 18th, and it is interesting to compare the market 
prices at that date with the market prices ruling to-day :— 

1928 1928. 

Div. 
Yield. 
6.24° 
-75% 
5.6 % 
6.9% 
6.6% 


Div. Earn- 
ings 
3.6° 
219 
§.3 
7.49 


2.19 


July 
13th. To-day. Rate. 
1..M.S. Ord 48} 564 3.0 
L. & N.E. Pfd. ord 243 334 
G.W. Ord B44 883 
Pfd. ord 71} 72 


Southern ee 
Dfd. ord 273 20% 


Southern 


Taking into account the bigger traffic receipts and the 
economies in operating expenditure as a recNit of the 
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25 per cent. cut in wages, it is estimated in the market 


that L.M.S. may earn this year 5 per cent. on its ordinary 
stock, L. & N.E, 3} per cent. on its preferred ordinary, 
Great Western over 7 per cent. on its ordinary, and 
Southern 7.8 per cent. on its preferred and 2.5 per cent. on 
its deferred ordinary. The outlook for home railways is 
undoubtedly brightened by the recent agreements with the 
big motor transport undertakings. It is surprising to find 
that there are very few districts left in Great Britain 
worked by ’buses in which the railways have no interest. 
There are new road companies jointly operated by the 
National Omnibus Company and the Great Western and 
Southern in South-West England, by the Great Western 
and two *bus companies in Wales, and by the Scottish 
Motor Traction, the L. & N.E. and L.M. & S. in Scotland; 
there is an agreement between the United Automobile Ser- 
vices and the L. & N.E.R. covering the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, South Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk; there 
is an outright purchase by the L.M.S. and G.W. of the 
Crosville Motor Company operating in Cheshire, Lanca- 
shire, and North Wales, and there is the recent agreement 
between the L. & N.E. and L.M. & S. and thirty-six under- 
takings of the Tilling and British Automobile Traction 
group. The roads of Great Britain are for all practical pur- 
poses now being worked by the railways or the Tilling 
B.A.T. group. Hence, the activity in Thomas Tilling and 
the shares of the commercial motor vehicle manufacturers. 
These rapid moves certainly point to new enterprise on the 
part of the home railways. Having made quick use of 
their road powers, they are now asking Parliament for air 
powers. Why worry about the doom of the steam engine? 


* * * 


Meanwhile, the market in American railroad stocks con- 
tinues to broaden and to attract investment buying from 
London. Here there are special and compelling reasons for 
the advance. American railroads by the 1920 Transport 
Act -are limited to earnings of 6 per cent. on their “* fair ”’ 
valuation as assessed by the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion. In May last the United States Supreme Court ruled 
that the methods adopted by the Commission were improper 
in that they failed to give effective weight to the considera- 
tion of present day ‘* reproduction ” costs in estimating the 
value of the carrier’s property. This is known as the 
O’Fallon decision, and it has been hailed by the New York 
Stock Exchange as an indication that previous railroad 
valuations will have to be scrapped, and that meanwhile 
the railroads will allow published earnings to correspond 
more closely with actual earnings, and will adopt a more 
liberal dividend policy. The earnings of all the principal 
railroads have gone up this year, and car loadings have been 
at record levels. Further, there is the usual talk of 
mergers to whet the speculative appetite in particular 


stocks. 
* * * 


Unlike the British railways the leading American rails 
are earning more than twice as much as they pay out in 
dividends. The following table compares earnings with 
dividends and shows the rise in the market prices since 
July 27th, and the yields at present market prices for four 
selected stocks :— 

Div. 
Yield. 


Est. 
Earnings. 


Price Price 
Divs. July 27. Aug. 28. 
Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. 
3altimore & Ohio 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Union Pacifi 


$21.80 $10 
$14.80 S6 
$29.20 $10 
$23.60 $10 


2833 3 
1394 4 
2693 3 
288) 3. 


0% 
3% 
7% 
50 


oO 


Here are a New York stockbroker’s anticipations—that 
Atchison & Topeka will pay $12 or a stock dividend in 
addition to its $10, that Baltimore & Ohio will probably 
pay $7, Chesapeake & Ohio will pay $12, and Union Pacific 
$12, or a stock dividend in addition to its $10. 








